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N compiling this little Treatiſe, I have 
endeavoured to offer ſuch practical Re- 
marks as may not only he uſeful to 
Boys of upper Forms, but likewiſe to thoſe 
grown Perſons who, perhaps from an in- 
judicious Practice and wrong Information 
carly ſuggeſted to them, may labour un- 
der many Inconveniences and Obftructi- 
ons, in the Art of Writing, of which they 
may not potlibly be aware. I am ſenft- 
ble how extremely difficult it is, even in the 
beſt Defipns, to eſcape the Caprice and 
Malevolence of thoſe, who fancy it their 
Intereſt to keep others in a long Dependence 
upon themſelves. I ſhall be well ſatisfied, 
notwithſtanding the Cenſure and Obloquy of 
ſuch Men, if my Deſign meet with the Fa- 
vour of the Candid and Ingenious, who, I 
would hope, upon a ſufficient Trial, will find 
the Methods here propoſed calculated for . 
their Benefit and Amuſement. 
For this Purpoſe I thought it neceſſary to 
conſider every HANDY DPISTINCTLY ; be- 
A ce ule 
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1 would be underſtood by this common i erm, as 
I go along, not that Minder of the Bidy by whic 


8 

cauſe the Rules, which are juſtly laid down 
for a particular Hand, will certainly never 
be expedient for every Hand. I have there- 
fore treated of them all as they are now uſed, 
and though I have been explicit in ſome, (and 
particularly in the Formation of the GRE EK 
CharaSers, that the Penman, and Boys in- 
tended for a Courſe of Claſſical Learning, 
might be acquainted with the moſt elegant 
and expeditious Method) yet I apprehend 
that the many Remarks, on that Head, will 
not be deemed ſuperfluous. And, I would 
hope alſo that, as a tedious Prolixity is pur- 
Poſely thunned, I have not run into the 
other Extreme, an unintelligible Conciſeneſs: 
I would in this reſpec, thun Scy!/a and keep 
clear of Charybdis. 

It is not impoſſible but that ſome Objec- 
tions may be raiſed to the Preci/icn recom- 
meaded in this little Treatiſe ; as, that no 
Harm or Inconvenience would enſue, if 
greater Libertics were allowed in the For- 
mation of Characters. Every one, who has 
ſeen antient MSS, muſt confeſs that too little 
Precifion has been obſerved already among 


Penmen, unleſs they ſhould write what 
| others 


— 
66 


we write, but every particular Species of Writing 
performed thereby. We ſeem to have adopted this 
to expreſs the Writing itſelf from the Romans ; thus 
Cicero. Cognovit MANUM et fignum ſuum. Vide 
Gopw. Rom, Hiſt. Lib, III. Sect. 1. 


(V) 
others might not read. The Uſe of Charac- 
ters is to convey Words, through the Me- 
dium of the Eye, as Words convey corre- 
ſpondent Ideas, by means of the Ear, to 
the Mind. Therefore, as our Minds re- 
quire clear and fignificant Ideas, in their 
Acts of Perception; in order to reafon and 
determine with Propriety ; ſurely it muſt he 
expedient from tha Characters, which, com- 


pacted, form the Vehicles of thote Ideas, 


thould alſo be evident and perſpicuous. But, 


if they be left to arbitrary Fancy, and every 


Writer may uſe them as he pleaſes, the Con- 
ſequence is (as it has already been) that the 
ſubſequent Ages will be unable to read 
what the preſent has written. Thus, the 
Characters of BRITA IN, that now is, may 


be to Poſterity as unintelligible, as the 


Palmyrene, Phenician, or any other antient 
Symbols are to us. 

And hath nut every Art its preſcribed 
Rules, the Breach of which is eſteemed Ig- 
norance ? Doth not Architecture, which alike 
depends upon the Eye, confine itfelf to the 
moſt exact Proportions ? And doth not a 
perfect Symmetry recommend itſelf to and 
command the pleaſed Attention of every 
Beholder ? Doubtleſs it muſt. And Cha- 


rafters admit of Proportion as well as the 


Shafts of a Column, or the Embelliſh- 

ments of an Entablature. A Piece of Pen- 

manſhip, correctly performed, gives the Eye 
| 4 ; 
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N 
a real Pleaſure, and the moſt cenſorious 
cannot but commend. | 
Now, it muſt be acknowledged; that the 
Uſe of the Pen is as neceſſary as it can be 
ui terſal; and that, as the moſt fimple Cha- 
ricters muſt be moſt wſeful becauſe moſt 
ea/iiy expreſſed, all Complications ought to be 
avoided, as well becauſe they are longer in 
Performing, as ambiguous when performed “. 
Whatever tends to cauſe one Letter to be 
miftaken for another, however allowable in 
ornamental, ought to be excluded from 
uſeful Writing, Nor is it neceflary, I pre- 
fume, to aſſign many Reaſons ; every one, 
who acts upon the Theatre of Buſineſs, can 
determine the Conſequences. And as Pro- 
vidence, in a Wiſe and wonderful Manner, 
has varied in Men the Formation of the 


ſame Characters as much as their Faces, ſo 


the important Diſtinction may be maintain- 
ed, in the very beſt Penmen, though all of 
them ſhould write in one Mode and in one 
Proportion. This Difference will appear in 
a more ſtriking View, when we conſider the 

Sim- 


* would not be thought. in this Place, to object 
againſt Contractions, Qc. eſpecially thoſe of the an- 
tient Characters, being au, becauſe then we ſhouid 
exclude ourſelves from an Acquaintance with ſome 
val:able Authors who have uſed them ; but it may be 


neceſſary, as it is to be wiſhed, that ſuch a Uſage 
might be diſcontinued ; except in Stenograx hical Per- 


formances, where the Practice is eſſential. 
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(vu) 

Simplicity of that Form of Writing, employ- 
ed in Buſineſs, that although each Letter is 
attended with ſuch Eaſe of Conſtruction, 
yet it is an inſuperable Difficulty to write 
exactly after the Copy of another Man, or 
indeed to take a like Copy of what we our- 
ſelves have written. 

Simple Characters are eligible, not onl 
for the Sake of Facility but of Expedition. 
The Antients ſeem to have been ſenfible of 
this, and therefore we find moſt of their 
Al phabets confiſting of Characters very plain, 
obvious and ſimple. Indeed, it might be 
ſaid, their Materials © compelled them to 
make ſuch Characters, becauſe, inſtead of 
what we uſe, or che Park of a Shrub and 
Parchment afterwards uſed , they employ- 
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* „Men wrote at firſt on Palm-tree Leaves; af- 
*« terwards on the Rinds of certain Trees; afterwards 
« public Monuments were recorded in Volumes or 
« Rolls of Lead; at laſt, private Matters on fine Lin- 
% nen or Wax,” Godw. Rom. Hifi. Lib. III. Se. 1. 

+ The Shrub was of E:yp:ian Growth and called 
Papyrus, from whence our 'Term Paper for what we 
write on, though of a different Conſtruction. Shortly 
after its Invention, P:-9/zmy King of Zeypt prohibited 
the commonymaking of it, on account of the Emulation 
which ſubſiſted berwixt him and Eumenes King of Perga- 
mus in their reſpective Libraries. Eumenes (tho' ſome 
aſſirm it to be of more antient Uſage) ſhortly after in- 
vented Parehment, calling it from the Place Perga- 
mena. The Romans then uſed the ceratæ tabulæ. So 
Plin. Lib. XIII. Cap. 11. cited by Gνοπντ in N 
Hi. Lib. III. Seat. 1. See allo Hor. So, i. I. 
6, in Notis Dac, Quint. Lad. X. Cap. 45 We, 
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(vin) 
ed (ceratæ tabula) Tables rubbed over with 
Wax, on which they decyphered with a Sty- 
lus or Inſtrument, pointed at one End and ob- 
tuſe at the other : Or, for Purpoſes more 
memorative, they engraved * in Stone, Me- 
tal, or other durable Materials. But if 
ſimple Characters were found neceſſary for 
Diſpatch, in ſuch a difadvantageous Situa- 
tion, with what Facility and Expeditionmuſt 
they now be executed, when we employ an 
Iaſtrument as fimple in Mechaniſm as any 
Character can be for Inſcription ; eſpecially, 
if we recollect, that we only mark what they 
muſt engrave ? 

Our Preſent Deſign therefore treats of 
TRE BEST METHODS OF MAKING, HOLD=- 
ING AND MOVING THE PEN, so AS TO DE- 
SCRIBE THE FAIREST AND MOST LEGIBLE 
CHARACTERS, ACCORDING TO THE KNOWN 
AND ESTABLISHED SYMBOES--OF THE Mo- 
DERNS, 5 
lt muſt be confeſſed that there are not 
wanting an enormous Multitude of Pieces, 
(many of which are meritorĩous) propoſed to 
us as Examples to copy after. But, as I have 
not ſeen any diſtin Treatiſe as a Directory 
or Aſſiſtant throughout the various Forms of 
| Pen- 


— — — —_—_— 
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Thus »p#pw originally fignified, not Fribo, for 
which it is now uſed, but i»-/cz/ps ; and the Inflru- 
ment for engraving (from yptpy) was called an or 
2224 i01, in Latin Stylus, i. e. the Graver. . 
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(x) 
Penmanſhip ; and as the Man, who does not 
underſtand the Principles or Elements of the 
Art he profeſſes, is but as an Empiric in 
Medicine, 1 humbly apprehend ſomething 
of this Kind the more neceſſary. 
With regard to the Inſtruction of others, 


Jam ſufficiently convinced what unremitted 


Labour and fatiguing Diligence careful 
' Maſters muſt take upon themſelves, not only 
to ſow the Seeds of right Inſtruction, but alſo 
to eradicate the pernicious Weeds of bad Ha- 
bits: Nor is this required in any thing more 
than in the Art of Writing. And yet, after 
all their Pains, it often happens, that they 
can neither reap Satisfaction from the Parent; 
nor Credit from the Child. An over-ween- 
ing Opinion of Genius ia the Pupil, where 
poſſibly it may not be a little defective, com- 
monly inſers (in the Minds of many Parents) 
from the little Progreſs made, either a want 
of Care or Capacity in the Teacher, how- 
ever able and induftrious. In ſuch a caſe, be 


it right or wrong, all the mighty Blame muſt 


reſt with the Maſter, and the poor dear 
Child, though an unimproveable Lump of 
Dulneſs, muſt be reputed, through fond 
Partiality, inculpable. 

As to thoſe who, having done with 


Schools, would improve themſelves in 


this neceſſary Art; I have had a particular 


Regard, in the Compoſition of this little 


Work, to what may be neceſſary for their 
Inſtruc. 
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Inſtruction. For this Reaſon I have treated 
of the ſeveral Modes of Writing with the 
greater Perſpicuity, and, to render the At- 
tempts of ſuch Readers the more ſucceſsful, 
have endeavoured to point out the neceſſary 
Connexion betwixt the Mind and the Fingers, 
and betwixt theſe and the Pen. For as the 
Pen receives its Motion from the Fingers, 
and cannot defcribe with Propriety unleſs it 
be properly impelled by them, ſo the Fin- 
gers are inftrumentally ſubje to the Mind, 
and only in Proportion as hat admits and 
retains juſt Ideas of good Characters, can 
theſe be enabled to execute them. Without 
fixing ſuch Ideas (which indeed are only at- 
tainable by knowing and obſerving the right 
Proportions and Diſtinctions of Characters) 
a Learner may blunder on and waſte much 
of his Time and Paper to very little Purpoſe. 
We all know that, in other Matters, not ſo 
much the Quantity as the Quality deter- 
mines intrinſic Worth; and fo in Writing, 
not the Multitude of Letters made, but the 
Manner in which they are made, conſtitutes 
good Penmanſhip. And if it be thus in the 
End, it neceſſarily muſt in thoſe Means by 
which that End 1s to be attained. To this 
may be added, the longer a Learner accuſ- 
toms himſelf to a bad Mode of Writing, 
with the more Difficulty is he to be reco- 
vered to a good one. Habits, whether pro- 
per or improper, are not to be altered with 
eaſe ; and therefore 1t muſt be undoubtedly 
right 


nn 
right to aſſume early a conſiſtent Methed, 


that, by Practice, may be acquired a juſt 


Habit of writing with Freedom, Judgement 
ard Elegance. 

But poſfibly it may be enquired by ſome, 
more ſordid than ingenious; Are we not to 
write but with ſuch Accuracy? | might an- 
ſwer, that the greateſt Accuracy ſhould be 
attended to by thoſe who are learning, or 
thoſe who are teaching others, to write 
becauſe, in the firſt place, if Pupils are early 
initiated in the beſt Method, and taught to 
deſcribe the beſt Characters with Propriety, 
they acquire an Habit of clear intelligible 
Writing, as well as a deſirable Facility and 
Expedition, not otherwiſe attainable. And, 
ſecondly, if Teachers adhere not to theſe 
Peculiarities of good Writing, it is impolli- 
ble that they ſhould teach them to others, or 
write correctly them/elves. Add to all this, 
the Commendation of fair Characters, whe- 
ther conſidered in the Tranſaction of Bufi- 
eſs, the Communication of Correſpondence, 
or the Labours of the & udy. 


There are others who object the Uſe of 


any of the back Hands, as the German Text, 
Sc. alledging, That they ſpoil the young 
* Learner's Round Hand, giving it a Stiff- 
* nels which ought to be avoided.” In op- 
poſition to ſuch an Objection, I would place 
all the accompliſhed Penmen in the World, 
as ſo many Inſtances to contradict it. Not 
| that 
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( xit ) 
that J am ſor ſetting a Boy Copies of Engro/- 
ſing before he knows how to write a good 
Line in the Round Hands; but J would affert 
it neceflary, after he has attained a tolerable 
Execution of them, to. inftruct him in the 
others, if he be deſigned to be perfect in any 
| Hand. As in Arithmetic, the more Rules 
| a Pupil acquires, the more perfect he will be A 
in any he has acquired; ſo the Attainment 
of one Hand in Writing 1s an Improve- 
ment of another already attained. Fiow far 
this little Work of mine may conduce to ſo 
valuable a Purpoſe, is not for me to deter- 
mine. To thoſe therefore who are concerned 
in the Teaching of others, or to the H pe- 
rience of thoſe who either have or may uſe 
them, I ſubmit the ſucceeding Pages ; and, 
if I might'be permitted to name myſelf, as 
J have experienced the Utility of the Me- 
thod here exhibited, with the greater Conh- 
| dence and Aſſurance of Succeſs, I can recom- 
mend it to others. 
Let me add what, with Pleaſure, I have 
often obſerved ; great has been the, Improve- — 
ment made in the Art of Writing, within 
the tyo laſt Centuries, and eſpecially fince 
the Coodd-Hands have been adopted by 
% our Schools and Couating-Houſes.— Hands, 
| eminently beautiful in themſelves, when 
14 juſtly performed, and, by the Conjunction 
| of their Characters, rendered remarkably 
14 expeditious, What greater Improvements re- 
| main 
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main to be made, and to how ſuperior a De- 
gree this Art may be carried, Time and In- 
duſtry may determine. It is not however 
impoſſible but that the next Century may as 
far exceed this, as this has exceeded the /aft : 
Or that, when Methods more advantageous 
may be diſcovered, theſe may be thrown 
aſide as uſeleſs or oblolete. 


— 


— —— — 


Lately Publiſbed, for the Uſe of Youth in general, 
and ſold by G. Keith, in Gracechurch- Street, 
new Editions with neat Copper-plates. | 


I, HE Art of Drawing and Painting in 

Water Cclours ; wherein the Principles 
of Drawing are laid down after a natural and eaſy 
Manner, and Youth directed in every thing that 
relates to this uſeful Art, according to the Practice 
of the beſt Maſters, with familiar Directions to 
delineate Views and Proſpects, and curious Re- 
ceipts for Painters, Statuaries, Founders, &c. as 
well as Inſtructions for preparing, mixing, and 
managing all Sorts of Water-colours, &c. Price 
=_ One Shilling, 


IT. The Art of Drawing in Perſpective: To 
which is added, The Art of Painting upon Glaſs, 
and Drawing in Crayons; with DireCtions for 
making them after the French and Italian Man- 
ner: Alſo the Art of Etching and Japanning upon 


Wood, Metal, Sc. Price One Shilling. 


III. Geography for Children: Or, A Short 
and Eaſy Method of Teaching and Learning 
Geography, in eaſy Leſſons, by way of Queſtion 
and Anſwer. Price Que Shilling and Six-pence. 
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: Bbreviations, Oc. — Page 56 


il Chancery Hand, — — 26 ; 
| Command of Hand, — — 58 
N — — Ditch, — 60 
| — Malian, — — 62 
1 Court Hand, — — — 20 
t Engroſſing Hands, — — 23 
1 Engrofling Secretary, — 23 
(a Figures, — — 54 
1 German Text, — — 16 
[41 Greek Characters, — 37 
i Hebrew Characters, — — 49 

4 Italian Hand, — — 9 | 
[fl Italic Print, — — — 35 
— Old Engliſh Text, — | 12 
1 Origin of Writing, — — 67 
Roman Characters, 32 
Round Hand, — — 3 
Round Text, — — 6 
it Round Hand Copies, — 64 
| [ Running Hand, — — 6 
1 Running Secretary — 26 
15 Square Text, — — 20 
Text Copies, — — — 62 
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CH 
Of WRITING ii general. 
W RIT ING is the Medium, by whick 


our Ideas have Communication with 

others [4:as, and indeed our own recent 
Thoughts, otherwiſe.eraſed, with our preſent. And 
as the Hand muſt be guided by the Mind, if the 
Mind has net a clear Perception of any Mode of 
Writing, it follows that the Hand cannot have a 
proper Action according to that Mode. Teachers of 
others ſhould therefore, however it may have been 
neglected, labour to-impreſs-the-beſt Forms of 
Character, and the beſt Method of Execution, up- 
on their Pupils' Minds, that they may expreſs ſy- 
nonimous Repreſentations with their Hands. As 
the bet Diale, in Elocution, is acquired by Imi- 
tation of the u cor rect Speakers, ſo the fine 
Hand, in Writing, muſt be obtained by a good 
Attention to, and cloſe Imitation of, the beſt Vi- 
ters, In order, therefore, to attain ſo deſirable ! 
an End, we muſt conſider the Characters which 
we write, their my the beſt Method f 


framing « 
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framing that Proportion, and, as we go along, it 
may not be improper to ſay ſomething of the Ma- 
terials and Implements of Writing. 


Ster I CHARACTERS, 


A CHARACTER is a plain Mar made at one 
Operation or Motion of the Pen *. 

Of CharaQters there is a great Variety, ſome pe- 
culiar to one Hand or Form of Writing, ſome to 
another, 'There'ore to write well in any particu- 
lar Hand we muſt deſcribe the beſt Characters be- 
longing to that Hand, 


SECT. i TROPORTIDN, 


Every Letter or Character muſt have a due 
Proportion or Shape, or eit would, through at bi- 
trary Practice, be expoſed, to ſuch Alterations, as 
would make it ceaſe to be a Letter or a Charac- 
ter intelligible to others, which is its chief Uſe, 
Hence appears the Neceflity of ſome Standard or 
eſtabliſhed Mode of Writing, that our Ideas by 
certain Marks may be rightly conveyed to others, 
or to our own Underſtandings. Let this ſuffice 
for Characters and their Proportion in general. 


SECT, 


— 


— 
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* This is ſaid of Characters in general, without 
deſcending to any particular Alphabet. The Eng- 
lic Alphabet conſiſts of twenty-four Letters, (though 
fome of the learned Languages have not ſo many) 
which may be arranged into 620, 448, 401, 733. 
239, 439, 300,000 different Combinations, This 
Inveſtigation, more curious than uſeful, is ay per- 


—formed by thoſe who underſtand the Power of Num- 


bers, by a Series of {imple Multiplications. Clawius 
the Jeluit, as cited by Maſiy in his Origin of Letters, 
p. 9. icems to have wade an erroneous Calculation. 


6 


Sect. III. PARTICULAR CHARACTERS. 


The Hands or particular Forms of CharaQers, 


uſeful and ornamental, now moſt uſed, are, the 


Rou vp HAND, ITALIAN HAND, OLD EN CI ISR 
TEXT, GERMAN TEXT, SQUARE TExr, Ex- 
GRosSSING HANDS, RoMANx, GREEK, and HRE- 
BREW Characters. 

Each of theſe I intend to treat of in order, to- 
getber with the Method of writing them. 


* * ** 


* A ö . * 
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ROUNEEMATND. 


Shall not treat of this Geometrically, becauſe 
[| whatever Speculation may derive from. it, 
Uſe receives nothing. It does not contribute to 
a maſterly Execution of any juſt Proportions, but 
it often cramps and perplexes the Hand and Idea 
of the Writer “. 


In writing this Hand, Jet the Slope be incli- 


ning to your Right-hand, eaſy and graceful, It 


js of little Matter whether the Inclination of the 
Stroke be 58, Co, or 62 Degrees, ſince it is im- 
poſſible for any-to write in either, to any Degree 
of Certainty, without Lines. This however 
muſt beattended to, that the Slope and inclination 
of every Letter, and particularly the more up- 
B 2 right 


— — rom — 
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* Here, if I might preſume, I would ſuggeſt a Cau- 
tion to the Teacher, not to permit his Pupils to ſcribble 


over a great dial, but to write à little to ſome Purpoſe. = 


Nor ſhould they be ſuffered to write tes faßt, nor to 
uſe haſty Motions of the Pen; for a fleady certain Same · 
neſs of Preſſure can alone accompliſh good Writing, either 
by che Maſter or Scholar, 5 
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right Letters, muſt be as nearly the ſame as the moſt 
diſcerning Eye can diſcover, For if one Letter 
be made in a more upright Situation than another, 
the whole Line is ſpoiled, though the Form of the 
Letters be made never ſo correect in other reſpects. 

The Pen ought not to be held too cloſe fo the 
Nib, for in that Caſe the Fingers cannot be ex- 
erted with ſuch Freeccam., Half an Inch (or per- 
. haps three-quarters) will be the neareſt Diſtance 
we ſhould glow the Fingers to approach to the 
Nib, and eſhecially to young Pupils, who are not 
always very Careful in preſerving their Paper or 


Book from Blots and Sciling. 


When a Stroke is once performed, no Addition 
ſhould be made to it, as it very rarely ſucceeds, 
and, if it did ſerve, the Practice is not Writing, 
but Drawing or Daubing. 

Many People, and eſpecially ſome Foreigners, 
Inſtead of making the whole Spring in Writing 
conſiſt in the Motion of their two Fore-fingers and 
their Thumb, have an irkſome Cuſtom of ju//ing 
their whole Hand up and down the Paper, in form- 
ing the aſcending and deſcending Strokes of every 
Letter, No Piece of Penmanſhip, thus performed, 
can be worth looking at, for, beſides the diſadvan- 
tageous Manner, the Writer's Arm is in ſuch 


continual Agitation, that ſcarce a Stroke can be 


made clear, and conſequently not correct. 
The Capital Letters ſhould, in my Opinion, 
toappear graceful, rather exceed double the Height 
of the common ordinary ones; but the 5, 4, /, 
g, h, j, &, l, p, 9. ½% , of the ſmall Letters, if 
they aſcend, ſhould be juſt double the Height of the 
a, m, n, or any of that Claſs: And if they de- 
ſcend, juſt as low; ſo that, for inſtance, the /, 
and /, will be Two thirds longer than an m, of 
which One-third will be @beve, and the other below 
the Line. The 7 alone muſt be excepted, which 
| 7 | ſhould 


6 
ſhould ariſe but One- ſixth above the Line, and be 
interſected by a fine Stroke juſt half that Space. 

Many People, whoſe Hands do not appear at 
firſt Sight contemptible, are not aware of the Im- 
propriety of beginning the Top of a Letter thick 
and /?rong, and then near the Bottom before the 
aſcend the fine Stroke, decline that Thickneſs. 
This muſt be avoided, if we ſtudy Correctneſs, 
Some run into the other Extreme, and the Tops 
\ of their Letters have fine Points and thick diſagree- 

able Bottoms, Others again form a Thickneſs 
in the Middle, while either Extreme, like a Co- 
nic Spindle, is weak and pointed : And many nM 
(eſpecially thoſe who, from much Practice of the 4 
Greek or the Law-hands, would turn to this) "of 
make the T hichnejs of the Letter, when they ſhould 1 
form their next fine Stroke. But every Letter bs 
ſhould, after its firſt fine Stroke is made, deſcend I'd 
with an even, eaſy Thickneſs, till it aſcends in al 
its laſt fine Stroke, or is continued to the Forma- 
tion of the ſucceeding Letter, 

With regard to the Thickneſs of the 4 
ing Strokes, I would recommend it to be One- 
third, or rather more than the Diſtance betwixt 
the main Strokes of every Letter ; as for Inftance, 
an mn, or n. But this will admit of Variation, 
according to the Hand of the Perfon ; for in ſome 
a more ſlender Proportion appears as graceful as a 
ſtronger does correct in others. Nor unlike the 
Orders of Architecture, in which the Tafcan and 
Doric appear as firm and Tubſtantial, as the 
Ionic, Corinthian, and Con peſite, ſtrike the Eye 
with their Delicacy and * I would only 
recommend an uform Thickneſs, not only in 
one Piece, but in every Attempt of Writing, ſince 14 
I know how much it will contribute to Correct ej 
nels, after repeated Trials, Let me add, that, ' 
if the Perſon would write for Engraving and 
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does not. attend to ſuch Correctneſs, what poſſi- 
bly appeared pleaſing to the Eye at firſt, will after 
the Graver appear but very contèmptibly. 

The Diſtayce. betwixt Word and, Word is 
ſometimes not ſufficiently regarded. Let that be 
only the Space which an e, or u, of the ſame Di- 
menſion with thoſe Letters io the Line, would 
occupy it it were neceſſary to place them, 

Young Learners, I have often obſerved, ac- 
quire an Habit of making the laſt Stroke. of the, 
ſmall r_ inverted from the Middle, like, the laſt: 
Stroke of a v. To avoid this Inaccuracy they, 
ſhould be directed to carry the leading Stroke, 
from the Middle, as though they were going to 
make an m or u, and, when they have reached the 
upper Line, not to bring the Pen over to form a 
kind of Loop, but to make a ſhart Deſcent, bear- 
ing it lighter till it terminates in a fine Stroke. 

I heſe are the moſt material Directions which 
Occur to me in writing this beautiful Hand, with 
Propriety and Elegance. As the large Round Text 
is derived from. it. and cannot be conſideted as a 
diſtinct Hand, the ſame Directions will ſerve. 
The running Hand, ſo well adapted to Buſineſs, 
ſprings from the ſame Source, though indeed it ad- 
mits of a greater Latitude, with reſpect. to the 
Odſervation of any preſcribed Rules. It ſhould 
however to young Pupils, and others learning 
to write, be diminiched of all that Redundancy 
of Flouriſh and Striking with which many uſe it; 
and may be either more contracted or widened, 
(in the Diftance of its Letters) as the Writer 
ſhall! pleaſe. But if it be written too cloſe, one 
great End of its Uſe is loſt ; I mean Swiftneſs : 
as, on the other hand, if its Width be too ex- 
tended, its Correftneſs. 

From the Obſervation of theſe neceſſary Pro- 
portions Which School-Maſters ſhould, if they 

aim 
; 


1 

aim at any Perfection, ineulcate with the utmoſt 
Care and Diligence, we will now, as propoſed, 
offer ſame Hints on the Means uſed in attaining; 
to a ma/terly Execution of this neceſſary Art. | 

Let the Lichr, by which the Perſon writes, 
come from the Left-hand, otherwiſe the Pen gives 
a diſagreeable Shade to that part of the Paper: 
where the Eye muſt be fixed. The SzaT muſt 
be ſo conſtructed as to be ea/y (for it is impoſſible 
to write well in an uneaſy Situation) and of uch 
an Height that the Perſon's Legs may neither be 
hanging nor thrown too much out. The lower 
Part of the DEsk ſhould be juſt as high as the 
Writer's Elbow, when he or ſhe ſits on the Seat, 
and the Hand is lifted up. Let the Teacher be 
always careful to direct the Pupil never to lean 
with his Stomach on the Deſk; ſince it is not only 
prejudicial to Health but obfructive to good Mriting. 
The PapER, in this and the Italian Hand, ſhould 
be placed ſomewhat awry, and inclining a little to 
the left Hand, The more the Penman inclines 
his Paper to the Left, the greater will be the Slope 
of his Writing to the Right. Let the Writer 
be ſeated exactly before the Deſk, with both El- 
bows upon it, reſting lightly upon them. In this 
Situation, the Writer not only is capable of exers 
ciſing his Pen with Eaſe but with Freedom; and 
to bold out, for many Hours together, with leſsi 
Fatigue than can be imagined“. FA 

Thus 


„ — 1 


* This is a very conſiderable Objection to the 
Method which ſome uſe of keeping the Elbow of the 
right Arm cloſe to the Side in writing, in which 
Situation they mult ſuſtain, in the Courſe of a few 
Hours, great Wearineſs: But this is not all that 
might be objected, for the Palpitation of the Heart, 
and the Motion-of the Lungs in breathing continu- 


ally, 


A ) 

Thus provided with a good Light, an eaſy-ſoping 
Deſi, and in a proper Situation, we are ready to 
exerciſe the PEN, which ought toe goed, or our 
Expectations of fine Writing are in vain. Some 
uſe Pens made from Quills that have been clari- 
fied, c. (which are undoubtedly the beſt for Bu- 
ſineſs) but I would rather chooſe, for my own 
Part, an cd Quill dropped from the Gooſe when 
fully ripe. After the Film on the Outſide is ſcraped 
off with the Back of the Penknife, let the Pith be 
extracted from within, And in making the Pen, 
if Care be not. taken, the Split will gape or open, 
and conſequently the Pen will be good for but 


little; but when it is fine and clear, as may be 


eaſily ſeen, then proceed to draw it to a Point, fo 
that, on each Side of the Split, the Shoulders of 
the Nib may be equal, Then with one Preſſure of 
the Knife, let the Ni be made as ea ſquare and 
en as poſſible, and not, as many do, one Side of 
the Pen for this Hand longer than the other, Only 
let it be obſerved, that the Length or Shortneſs of 
the Pen's Shoulders, myſt be is the Writer bears 
heavy or light upon his Pen, 

I would, in this Place, juſt drop an Hint upon 
the PENKNIFE and Ink, which are very eſſential 
Means to effect our Purpoſe. 

If the Knife be not preſerved from a rough Edge, 
it will be impoſſible to make a clean- pointed Pen 
with it; and if the Blade be dull one muſt expec 

| a 
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ally, cauſe an Heaving of the Body, which, by its At- 
tachment is neceſſarily communicated to the Arm, 
that cannot be preſerved in too firm or too ſteady a 
Poſition. People, who write much, neither do nor 
can maintain ſuch a Situation for any Time, Eaſe 
dictates a different Practice; and, without Eaſe in the 
Poſture of the Body, no good Performance can re- 
ſonaþly be expected, 1 


(9) 
a mangled Quill and a lame Performance, The 
Writer might find the Advantage of having two 
Knives, the one for aping, and the other for nzb- 
Ling his Pens ; the latter of which cannot have 
too fine or too keen an Edge, ſince the Excellence 
of the Pen depends upon it. 

As to the INk, with which we would execute 
our Performances, it ought not to be thick or 
gummy ; it cannot be too free trom either of theſe, 
to low through the almoſt imperceptible Split of 
a good Pen. And, therefore, eſpecially in the 
Round. Hand, we ought not to diſſolve Sugar, &c. 
in our Ink-Glafles ; nor, as many do, ſtuff Cotton 
in them, ſince they equally ſpoil the Pen, ant 
. conſequently will injure our Writing. 
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AMIS graceful Hand has, of late Years, been 

peculiarly practiſed by the Ladies; and, 
when executed with Freedom and Correctneſs, ſtrikes 
the Eye very agreeably, It ſeems indeed beſt 
adapted to the Fair Sex, in the Slenderneſs of its 
Characters, in the Delicacy which appears in the 
Formation of them, and in the eaſy Preſſure which 


the Pen requires to execute them. Undoubtedly . 


it is not ſo well calculated for Buſineſs or Study as 
the preceding Hand; yet as-it has ſomething more 
genteel in its Appearance, it is deſervedly the 
Amuſement of young Ladies, and muſt be known 
by thoſe who would be qualified to teach others the 
various Hands of WRITING. | | 

The Slope of Inclination of this Hand, like the 
Round, muſt be to the Right, and of the ſame De- 


clenſion. 
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tenſion. Some People rule oblique Lines, that the 
Slope may be preſerved, with a certain Sameneſs, 
throughout the whole Piece; but this Method 
might be well rejected, fince it muſt perplex the 
Writer to preſerve a Conſiſtency with the Lines, 
and rob his Hand of all Freedom in forming the 
Letters, without which this Kind of Writing can 
make but an ill Appearance, Add to this, U/e 
and Attention will ſoon ſupply the Place cf any 
Lines, and give Freedom and Elegance, otherwiſe 
to be deſpaired of, to every Performance, 

The ſame Proportion, with regard to the Height 
of the Letters, will ſerve for this Hand as for the 
Reund; and therefore I would refer the Reader to 
the Directions, given in the 44% Chapter, for that 
Purpoſe, 

In writing this Hand, all Strokes which may 
be ſuppoſed duplicate, muſt have a greater Thick- 
neſs, and be performed by a proportionable Preſ- 
ſure of the Pen. The upper Part of the a, for 
Inſtance, where the deſcending Stroke joins the 
Oval, muſt be made ther, and decline gradually 
as thoſe Strokes become more and more detached 
from each other; but, when quite detached, muſt 
preſerve the Thickneſs of all the other deſcending 
ſeparate Strokes, in the ſame Line or Piece. Thus 
we muſt alſo deal with the d, g, the Bottom of 
the h, the Top of the z, 7, the &, m, u, p, q, r, f, 
1, 10, and 7 N 
The Widtl of every Letter, except the m and 
n, muſt be the ſame as the o or n; for an Exam- 
ple of which, ſome good Copy (of which there 
are many extant) ſhould be exhibited to the Wri- 
ter. But the Diſtance betwixt Letter and Letter, 
ſhould exceed the Width of an e, but not quite 
equal that of an ; a Medium betwixt theſe, if 
the Writer can conceive it, I would propoſe as 
the Diſtance, | 

; The 
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flat with the Paper, and be inclining neither to 
the right Hand nor to the left, In this Poſition 


it will write clean without ſcratching ; which, be- 


ſides the diſagreeable Noiſe attending it, adds a 


Roughneſs to every. Stroke, and ſoon ruins the 
beſt Pen. 


The Diſfance betwixt one 8 and another 
in this Hand, may well be allowed, on account 
on its lender. Looſeneſs, to be the Breadth of an 

: obſerving, which is ſometimes not attended 


ro that the Space, from a capital to a ſmall Let- - 


ter, ſhould be the ſame as from one {mall Letter, 
to another, 


This Hand requires the Fore- 3 to be as 


remote from the Nib of the Pen as the Round- 
Hand, or rather more. And every Stroke ſhould 
be executed with a gentle Motion of the Fingers, 
without any Concuthon of the Wriſt or Arm, Of 
this ſze more in the former Chapter. 


J would, in this Place, object to the Cuſtom, 
prevalent with many, of adding unneceflary Tails 
If the Piece 


to the laſt Letter of a Mord or Line. 
be well written, it needs no ſuch paltry Decora- 
tions; but if it be badly performed, they are, in 
every good Writer's Opinion, no Addition to 
make it valuable, 

Something might here be ſaid upon the Subject 
of ruling Lines. Children who need Leading- 
ſtrings, "muſt and ſhould have them; but the Pu- 
pils, whoſe Hands muſt be devoted to Buſineſs, 
ſnould, as early as poſſible, be nn to writs 

mm them. 

In the common Occurrences of 8 Liſe, as 
all are not fared to obſerve the ſtrict Rules of ele- 
gant Penmanſhip, the running Hands whether 
Round or Italian, mult be performed without Lines 


of 


The Pen in this, as well as the Round- Hand, 
to which it is very ſimilar, ſhould have its Point 
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of any Kind, and therefore little need be ſaid con- 


cerning the Propriety of diſuſing them, after 


Pupils have attained any zolerable Ideas, or moderate 
Execution, of good Letters. 
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CHAP. IV. 


OLD ENGLISH TEXT. 


INHIS Hand ſeems originally derived from 
what the Germans now uſe in printing their 
religious Books, Ec. and was much practiſed in 
Etgland by the Monks, Cc. in their MSS, before 


the Invention of Printing; though now it is ſel- 


dom uſed but in printing Acts of Parliament, &c. 
It has, when well executed, a good Aſpect; and, 
in Pieces of various Kinds of Penmanſhip, ſtands, 
with a peculiar Grace, to great Advantage. It 
is, neceſſary therefore for thoſe, who make the 
Art of Writing any Part of their Amuſement or 
Study, to be acquainted with it. 

The Paper, in executing this Hand, ſhould lay 
Rraight upon theDeſk; fora Diſadvantage immedi- 
ately ariſes from. an Inclination-of the Paper either 
towards the right Hand or the left. For, as this 
Hand muſt, to be well done, ſtand quite upright, 
if the Paper lean to the Left, as in the Round and 
Italian Hands, the Characters will incline to the 
Right ; and, if the Paper be placed towards the 


| Right, the Letters will fall to the Left. 


Till the Pupil is perfect and arrived to a good 
Execution, let double Lines be drawn for the 
Height of this Proportion to the 1 of the 


Letter*, After you have made your Pen (for 
which 


* The old MSS. which I bave ſeen, are ruled ſo as 


to admit; of the whole Height and Deſcent: of the 


Letters 


% ( 
which ſee towards the Concluſion of this Chapter) 
upon your blotting Paper deſeribe a deſcending Stroke 
by ſuch,a Preflure as you would form a Letter, 
and with a good Pair of Compaſſes take the Midih 
of that Stroke; /our or, at molt, fue times more 
than that Dimenſion will be the Height, 

Let your Paper be pounced before you proceed, 
but not fo immoderately as to hinder the Ink from 
ſinking into the Paper; and, on Vellum or Parch- 
ment, it will be beſt to uſe 27 Pounce at all, but in 
caſe of Defects, 

The aſcending or leading Strokes are to be formed. 
only with the leſt Edge or Corner of your ſquares 
pointed Pen, nor are they to be drawn loncer than 
the Thickneſs of the main Stroke before the ey 
reach it, nor go beyond the right Extreme of that 
Stroke in aſcending, or the left in deſcending; that 
is, neither above ner belt the double Lines. The 

fan fine backe for Inſtance, of the h, ſhould 
terminate at the Pop in an Angle, and likewiſe 
the 1%. The Uſe of not allowing the fine Strokes 
to 690 mare than double the Width of the thick 
Strokes, will be diſcovered in forming the o, and 
all its dependent Letters, 0 


The Diſtance betwixt Stroke and Stroke, or 


Letter and Letter, ſhould be at ſartheſt, not above 
twice the Width. 

As the Form of this Hand is perfectly perpen- 
dicular, ſo if any one Stroke ina Line vary from 
that Rectitude, the Piece is ſpoiled. 

What will contribute very eflentially to this 
Uprightneſs, is the Poſition of the Writer's Body 
and Arms, The Body, placed exactly before the 
Paper, and the Extenſion of both Elbows upon 
the Deſk, will lead him naturally tro make the 

G J,etterg 


Letters, and ſtem to have been rather intended to pre- 
ſerve the Lines diſtind than to limit the Proportion of 
the Characters. 
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( 14 ) 
Letters perpendicular, and alſo to draw, moſt ad- 
vantageouſly, the fine leading Strokes, 

The fine Strokes within the capital Letters 
mult be drawn with the left Corner of the Pen, as 
alſo the Punctuation of the i, the Length of which 
ſhould be equal to the Letter's Thickneſs, and 
its Situation not far above the Letter itſelf, 

The Pen muſt be held ant to the Paper, with 
its Hollow towards the Elbow, and it ought to be 
moved only by the Springing of the Fingers, 
without any Juſtling or Motion of the Arm, 

'The Height of the capital above the common 
ſmall Letters ſhould be aboys YH the Height of 
theſe laſt Letters themſelves. The Thickneſs of 
the Strokes ſhould be 2qua!, and the Peformance 
of the ſame Pen. For if the Height of the Capitals 
be allowed to be more, or their Th:c&ne/s to be 
greater than this, they would, in the firſt Inſtance, 
appear too fine for this maſculine Hand, and, in 
the ſecond, want juſt Proportion and Correctneſs. 
Beſides, ifa Repetition of Lines ſhould be neceſſary, 
an extraordinary Bulk in the capital Letters mult 
neceſſarily widen the T.ines from each other more 
than the juſt Diſtance, which, I ſuppoſe, ſhould be 
exactly the Height of the common ſmall Letters. 

In the moſt correct and antient Specimens of 
this Hand which I have ſeen, the Parts of the 
g, p, q, and p, which fall beneath the Line, ſcarce 
exceed one-third Part of their Height which is be- 
twixtthe Lines, and thereby the Writers of them 
preſerved the Advantage of having the Width of 
the Lines to be the Height of the Letters; for, if 
they had ceſcended lower, the Bottoms of theſe 
Letters would frequently have been made on the 
Tops of the tall or capital Letters in the next 
Line, and conſequently have ſpoiled the Piece. 
But, allowing theſe cne-third bels, and the others 
one-half above the Line, a ſufficient Diſtance is 
preſerved, 


9 
preſerved, even though a Capital ſhould ſtand un- 
der a deſcending Letter. One- third likewiſe, above 
the Line, may be allowed to the apper Part of the 
d, t, and the fir? Branch of the w. 

The capital Letters of this Hand will not pro— 
perly admit of Flouriſhes and Ornaments, as in 
the German or Square Texts, intermixed or drawn 
within their Branches, but ſhould ſtand at ſome 
little Diſtance, This Hand, indeed, demands 
ſuch Trappings and Decorations leſs, I think, 
than any, ſtanding like a 7%, can Column, in a 
ftrong and regular Formation, beſt adorned with 
the firm and ſmooth Execution of a good Pen. A 
plain Line, drawn at a convenient Diſtance, tends 
to diſcover the native Beauties of a good Piece in 
this kind, more than a Multiplicity of ill-placed 
or, perhaps, even handſome Striking, circumſcri- 
bed and employed in its Stead. | 


Due Attention ſhould be paid to a right framing 


the Pen in the Execution of this nervous Hand, A 
ſtrong or clarified Quillis preferable to any of the 
common Sort, becauſe better able to fuſtain the 
neceſſary Preſſure of the Writer's Hand, and like- 
wile the requiſite Breadth at the Nib of the Pen. 
The Shoulders (or that Part of the Pen which 
forms the Nib) ſhould be rather ſhort than long, 
for the above-mentioned Reaſons. The Slit muſt 
be clear and of a moderate Length, and the Nia 
more or leſs broad as the Writing requires, with 
this Particularity, that, in order to ſuit the Poſition 
of the Body and Arm, the Side of the Nib, which 
in writing is to the left, ſhould be rather lenger than 
the other. It will be found, on Trial, to have a 
very great Advantage in performing all the fine 
Strokes, whether in the Leadings of the ſmall 

Letters, or in the Inde of the Capitals. 
There are only two Stops properly peculiar to 
this Haud, which are the Colo and the PrnroD. 
C 2 Theſe 
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Tneſe are to be formed by two ſhort Strokes with 
tl. e left Side of the Pen, and by joining them with 
another made by its u Mib. 

Theſe are, I believe, the moſt material Diree- 
tions W N a teacher of Writing needs to give, 


or his Pupil to follow, in attempting to attain the 


matterly Execution of the OLD EnGLisn Text, 
which feems moſt noble when plain, and beſt or- 
namented when its Letters are ſmooth, propor— 
tiondte, and regular, Indced, in many Hands, 
Flouritzes of the Pen may ſerve to conceal the 
Deſects of an ordinary Performance, but they 
contribute very little to illuſtrate or ſet off the 
ic|t-iuicieat Beauties of a good one. 
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AN FAI. 


H1S moſt elegant of all the Modes or Hands 

of upright Writing, receives its Farm, as 
well as Name, from the Germans, Something 
like it, but very far from the Perfection to which 
it is brought by ſome eminent Maſters in Euglend, 
is uſed now in Germany in printing their Books, 
Sc. It ſeems a Corruption of the old Gothic, as 
that is of the Greet and Latin *; and, by the Uſe 
of ruce Materials, ſeems to have acquired, as wel! 
as the Ol. op ENGLISH TEXx, its S:ze and Thick- 
neſs, The Manner, in which theſe our Anceſtors 
wrote, obliged them to form their Letters thus, 
as weil to make the Characters legible as laſting ; 
nor do. I ſuppoſe that, if furniſhed alike, the 


MAoderus could conſiderably tend the Matter, 
This 


* See a curious Table of antient Alphabets, collected 
from Medals, &c. by the Ingenuity and Induſtry of Dr. 
Morton, of the Biitiſb Miſeum, 1759. 
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This beautiful Hand is diveſted of the Stiffneſs 
of the Old Znzlifh, and, in a good Performance, 
appears with Freedom as well as Strength, The lead= 
ing Strokes, drawn by the left Edge of the Pen, 
ſnould not be fraight, (as in the other black Hands) 
but have a free and natural Bending, to which the 
ſucceeding Stroke or Branch of the Letter muſt be 
joined. Theſe Ligaments, or connective fine 
Strokes, however, in the Beginning of Letters, 
(as in the z, n, u, p, r, u, x, and y) ſhould 
be made rait, from which theKtrong Stroke is to 
be formed, 

The leading Strokes may aſcend or deſcend 
from the Line, but not more than the Thickneſs 
of the Letters, 

The bottom Stroke which forms (as it were) the 
Baſis of the fir/? Branch of the h, &, the tus firſt 
of the m, the former of the , the 70 firſt of the 
20, and the former of the y, muſt have no cigue 
leading Stroke, but terminate with a Square, form- 
ed by a firm reſting of the Pen. 

As this Hand is wholly ornamental, fo Writers: 
take great Liberties with the Proportion of the Let- 
ters, making them /?ronger or thinner at their Plea - 
ſure, It ought not indeed to be of /:#e Sub/tance 
with the Old Engliſh, the Square-Text, and ſome 
other of the Black Hands; but, at the ſame time, 
if written too fine, it loſes that majeſtic Firmneſs: 
which is its diſtiaguiſhed Characteriſtic, To ac- 
quire, therefore, a good Idea and handſome Pro- 
portion of the Letters, let ſome good Piece be laid 
before the Pupil, after which he may copy and 
form his Hand. 

It would be almoſt needleſs to obſerve (when a 
Writer is capable to begin this kind. of Writing) 
that the Letters muſt be equi-diſtant, and bear 
the Proportion of the u and the s to each other. 
He mutt neceſſarily ſee, that, if the Letters have 

C3 nos 


| 1 

15 not the ſame Inclination and Rectitude, the Piece 
14 will be deformed ; and that, if the Edges of the 
78 Strokes be rough, all Grace is loſt in his preſent 
b 5 Deſign. 
1 The capita] Letters will admit of great Lati- 


tude, with reſpect to the Proportion they bear to 
the others, Some chooſe to make the Branches 
of the A, B, MV, &c. by Command of Hand; but, 
unleſs they be done pudiciouſſy, and with feces 
ö they have an il} Effect. In Pieces not very large, 
„ it pe haps might be better to omit ſuch a Practice, 
179 and to form them more proportionate to the Height 
19 of the ſinaller Letters. And, polkbly, the Pro- 
1.8 portion of ene and à half more would not be too 
| conſined. Let it ſuffice only to ſay, that the 


(þ 4 | nearer this Proportion is preſerved, a good Piece 
4 will have the more ſtriking Efect, and receive that 
UN . Advantage, which can only be explained to the 
— | Artiſt by a confirmed Uſe. 

| 1 The Paper or Bock, in this and in all the per- 


pe naicular Hands, muſt lay //raght upon the Deſk, 
For the Reaſon of this, the Reader is referred to 
the laſt Chapter, as well as for the proper Poſition 
of Body and Arms, 

It will be uſeful to pounce the Paper moderately, 
beſore the Pen is committed to it in this and in 
all the ſtrong Hands. I would only ſuggeſt one 
Caution in part 1:22 ; let not the Pounce de rubbed 
io (as many do) with a Piece of Paper, for this * 
Friction takes away the Smoctbne/s of the Paper 
deligned for writing upon, and conſequently the 
Smoatbnefs of the Letters ; j but, inſtead of this, let 

a clean Hare's Foot, or ſomething of a ſoſt downy 
3 be uſed, which may gently bruſh the 
Pouncs into the Cavities, even of the fineſt Paper, 
inviſible perhaps to the naked Eye, but diicernible - 
enough by the Microſcope, and thereby anſwer 
the intended P urpoſe. 

The 
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The Pen, and the Quill of which the Pen fs 
made, may be the ſame as what in the laſt Section 
was rr nts for the Old Engliſh Text, being 
made ider or narrower at the Nib as the Writer 
pleaſes or r his Piece requires. 

The Stops are the ſame with the Old English, 
and executed in the ſame Manner, 

The Pen muſt be held aflant, ſo that the ben i- 
ing Letters, ſuch as the c, e, and o, and others, 
who have bending Branches, as the a, 6, and e, 
may have an eaſy Form, which indeed the Pen na- 
turally tends to execute, if held in the above Di- 
rection. It ſhould be remembered that, as it is im- 
poſſible to write well in any Hand or Mode of 
Writing with a bad Pen, fo no particular Hand or 
Mode can be well executed, if either tne Pen is 
made unſuitable to, or the Hand held in a Poſition 
improper for that particular Mode, If this were 
more attended to, in every Branch of the Art of 
Writing, neither Pupils nor Maſters would labour 
ſo long to fo little Purpoſe, as indeed it is but too 
common to do, What is here offered to both 
will, I preſume, if attended to, remedy an Incon- 
venience no leſs injurious to the Pocket of the Pa- 
rent and Timeof the Pupil, than to the Reputation 
of the Mafter himſelf, And as to thoſe, whoſe 
chief Concern is t9 make the meſt (as tis ſaid) of 
every Pupil, the IN GEN IOUSand WoRTHY of the 
Profeſſion will pardon me, I am fure, in ſay ing, 
that the SORD1D, [not to fay worſe] who aim fo 
little at the Improvement of thoſe zntru/ted to 
them, and ſo much to their own private Emolu- 
ment, often are diſappointed of their Exps by 
uſing ſuch improper Means, For at the long 
Run, that Man bids the faireſt for Succefs and real 
Advantage, who, by all the Care in his Power, 
improves his Pupils, and withholds no Method of 
Init uction that will contribute to their early Ac- 

QuAIlntai.ce 


[0 3 
quaintance with the Arts or Sciences, which he 
engages to teach them, 

In writing GERMAN TexT ſmall, which in- 
deed has no contemptible Appearance, the fore- 
going Directions will ſerve, the Pen being formed 
accordingly. The ſmall aſcending Strokes, how- 
ever, which ſerve to connect the Branches of the 
Letters, would appear better fraight than turned 


with that Freedom, ſo proper and allowable in the 


Jarger Copies. 
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CHAP. VI. 
THE SQUARE TEXT. 


HIS Hand is alſo called ExncRossinG 

Texr, but, I think, not altogether ſo pro- 
perly, becauſe the Letters are not ſimilar to the En- 
groſſing Hand. It is uſed indeed as a TExx to it, in 
Leaſes, Wills, &c. in which, by To HAVE AND To 
HOLD, by IMPRIMIs and ITEMS, it makes a conſi- 
derable Figure. I conjecture that it derives its Ori- 
gin from the Old Engliſh Text, and that before the 
Introduction of the Round Hand, it was principally 
(or a Set of Characters corrupted from it) uſed in 
our Writings, eſpecially ſince the Norman Con— 
queſt, As it now 1s, it appears a Mean betwixt 
the Engliſb and Ger man Text; its Characters bor- 
rowed from the one, and their eaſy Shape in ſome 
particular Letters, received from the other. 

The Lawyers, who chiefly write it, fit exactly 
before their Paper or Parchment, extending their 
Arms a conliderable Diſtance from their Bodies 
upon the Deſk, which is indeed the molt proper 
Stuation for this Species of Writing. It requires 


this Extenſion of the Arm more than any other 
Hand, 


«:. +> 
Iland, not only from its perpendicular Diſpoſition, 
but from the extraordinary Lidih and Diftance of 
the Letters, whoſe utmoſt Extent, if circumſcribed 
by Lines, ſhould form a completely Geometrical 
Lz uare, from which it ſeems to derive its Name. 
The lead! 55 or fine Strokes muſt not, as in the 
German Text, have any 00 but be 
drawn 2 as poſſible with the left El ge of 
the Pen, and may aſcend or deſcend from tlie 
Lines as far on either Side of the main Stroke, as 
the Thickneſs or the Width of the Pen's Nib. 
It is cuſtomary in Indentures, &c. to make the 
Capitals, which begin them, very large; but, 
whatever becomes of that Practice, Ecaion urges 
the Impropricty of it. Ca pitals of ſuch an enor- 
mous Height and Bulk, introducing Letters com- 
paru'ively very ſmall, puts one in mind of that 
extraordinary City, whoſe Gates were its /r inci- 
Pal Bulk, But 
lle ſuum cuique ef}, nec voto viuitur uno. 
It may not be amiſs, however, to recommend 
feme Mediocrity in Works of this Nature, and to 
bring then as near to fome kind of Standard as 
polible, And as the Height of the taller, inferior 
Letters, is twice the Height of the common Ones, 
and as the Capitals cg to be the Production of 
apa ys Pen, fo, I ſuppoſe, they ſhould not ex- 
ed them in Height. A Fiece, though it may be 
he the gaudy TI rappings of only one or tuo 
Letters, will have, when thus ordered, a Regu- 
larity and Conſiſtency, which all the Profuſion of 
Ornament can otherwiſe never give it, 
The Pen, for this Hand, may be made lotber to- 
wards the left Edge than what was preſcribed 
even for the O Engl and German Texts, and, 
if the Elbow be placed as before deſcribed, it will 
require it; eſpecially in Pupils, who are more 
apt 


622) 
apt to make the Letters too narrow than too 
broad. h 

The Letters, that have any Turning, are form- 
ed by the c, the others by the n or n. Let theſe 


therefore be practiſed, in order to make the pro- 


per Breaks, and the reſt, from good Examples, 
may be ſoon accompliſhed. 

The Stroke which finiſhes the fr/? Branch of 
the h, 4, the zwo firſt of the m, the former of the 
n, the two firſt of the w, and the former of the y, 
muſt (as in the German Text) have no oblique 
leading Stroke, but terminate with a /quare Bot- 
tom formed by a firm re/{ing of the Pen. 

The Thickneſs of theſe Letters ſhould be 
greater than that of the German Text, and the 
Letters themſe]ves, becauſe of the wider Propor- 
tion of the Hand, be ſet farther apart, | 

The Pen for this as well as for the Engliſb and 


German Texts, ought to be firong and ſubſtantial, 


able to ſuſtain the Preſſure of the Writers' Fingers, 
as well as to bear an extraordinary Width of the 
Nib. For if the Quill be too weak, the Shoul- 
ders of the Pen being alſo weak will yield, fo as 
to cauſe the Breadth and Thickneſs of ſome Let- 
ters to vary from others, I need not ſay that then 
the Piece is ſpoiled, 

The Stops (Colon and Period) are formed, juſt 
as the Engliſb and German. Texts; by tb ſhort 
Strokes with the /eft Edge of the Pen, and by join- 
ing them with another made by its full Nib. 


CHAT, 
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CHAP, VII 
THE ENGROSSING HANDS. 


HE Engroſſing Hands (becauſe in tabulas in- 
feruntur) are uſed for Perpetuity in Deeds 
of Law, Sc. which if decyphered in ſome other 
Characters, a little Time might eraſe or make 
illegible, Of theſe, ſome are uſed for one Occa/i9n 
in Law, and ſome for another. It would be no 
Part of my Buſineſs to determine the Propriety of 
uſing them on theſe different Occaſions; nor is it 
neceſſary, Let it ſuffice for me, according tomy 
Deſign, to exhibit the % Method TI know of 
writing them, and to aſſure the Reader that, if he 
diligently attend to it, his Labour will not be in 
vain, 
The chief Hands, uſed in Ergre/ſing, are the 
Engroſſing or Common Secretary, the Running Secre= 
tary, the Chancery and Court Hands, 


SECT, I. The Engroſſing SECRETARY . 


This is the moſt expeditious of all the perpen- 
dicular Hands, and therefore for Engreſſing is moſt 


uled, 


— — — — —— — — * 


* TI have ſeen a Fac-Simile of a Writing done at the 
Latcran, from Pope Eugenius III. in the Reign of our 
King Sephen, in the Year 1148, and alſo one from 
Pope Honorius III. in the Reign of Henry III. 1218, 
entitled, Collatio Libertatum Regis Scotia per Honmium 
Papam, both which ſeemed very like to %s Hand, 
and poſſibly were a Corruption of the antient Roman, 
as that was of the Greek. See Rym. Fæd. 'Tom.1, 
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uſed, The Arm mult be maintained in the ſame 
Poſition as it was in the Execution of the Square 
Text, viz. the Elbows mult be extended the fame 
Diſtance, the Body placed not to touch the Deſk, 
(becauſe it is both hurtful to Writing and preju- 
dicial to Health) and the Paper or Parchment laid 
firaight before the Writer, 

The Fingers mult be kept firm in aſcending or 
deſcending, when the Writer forms this kind «© f 
Character; for if they be permitted to move in 103 

a Spring, the Writing will neceſſarily want 
that Acuteneſs in ſome Letters, and that Strength 
in all, in which the chief Beauty of this Hand 
conſiſts. 

The Conſtruction is very ſimple, and may, with 
a little Application, be ſoon acquired to a tolera- 
ble Degree. There is likewiſe, to facilitate the 
learning it, a great Sameneſs in many of the 
Letters, as may be diſcovered, for Infance, in 
writing the Words immunity, unmindful. &c, 

The fine or leadi ing Strokes of this Hand, are 
alſo formed by the left Edge of the e pointed 
Pen; but they do not, as in the &qzare Text, aſ- 
cend or deſcend from the Line. Like the Engl 2 
Text, they are carried no farther than to form au 
Angle at every Extreme of the Letters, and ſerve 
to join every Letter to itſelf and to other Letters 
in the ſame Word, 

The Capitals, as well as the taller inferior Let- 
ters, ſhould be double the Height cf: the lower 
ones, except the d, e, s, and 7, and the lower 
Branches of the /, g, J, p, 9, /, and y, ſhould 

eſcend as far beneath. 

With regard to the Pen, its Nib ſnould be 
Square, or made a very little nge on the %% Side. 
Its Shu rs may be formed not fo hort as for the 
Szaare Text, becauſe it has not the ſame Preſſure 
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Ces 
to undergo, and becauſe the Nib is much nar- 
Tower, : 

The Dilance betwixt Line and Line might be 
fixed at zreble the Height of the ſmaller common 
Letters ; and the Width betwixt Word and Word 
the Breadth of an » or „. 

This Hand, ſolely employed in the Law-Buſi- 
neſs, neither admits of nor requires any Ornament 
by Command of Hand, but its only Commendation 
to the Eye is the juſt Attitude, Height, and other 
Proportions of every Letter, Word and Line in 
the whole Piece. And let me add that, when the 
Perſon who would maſter it has acquired an 
Habit of writing it with Proportion and Correct- 
nets, his Performance will not only commend it- 
ſelf tor Farrne/s, but he will alſo be enabled to ex 
ecute it with greater SHE Ihe Man, who is en- 
gaged ina Race with every Obſtacle removed from 
his Courſe has undoubtedly the Advantage of him 
who muit turn and wind to get clear of every Im- 
pediment; and therefore, not only in this, but in 
every Art or Science, when Difficulties are re- 
moved as well as a certain Rule pointed out, the 
Mind's Chiefe:t Labour is accompliſhed, For as 
tae mental Energy, in the Act of Reaſoning, when 
it has properly — Ideas, can ſyllogize and 
gs uce a Concluſion; ſo the Hand likewi le, when 
it has ſuperſeded or avoided any erroneous Prac- 
tice in Mriting, can attain a Perfection, not other- 
vile to be expectec . 

would only add here, that, as the Old Engliſb 
borrows its T ge from the German, the German 
from the Ge or Furic, and theje again from a 
Mixture of Latin and Greek; ſo this Engreſſing 
Secretary ſeems nearly allied to the two [x/t. 
The Form of the o hears a Similitude to the Alpha, 

and eſpecially the ſmall e to the Epſfilan. The 
Round Hand alſo ſeems to derive its Source from 
D 1155 
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this, exchanging the acute turning of the Letters 
for the round, and, in conſequence, an upright for 
an inclining Situation. What confirms me in this 
is the Number of MSS which, about one and two 
hundred Years ſince, were written with Charac- 
ters betwixt our modern Round Hand and the 
Engroſſing Secretary, not very unlike indeed to the 

unning Secretary, in uſe at this Day among the 
Lawyers. So that one can ſcarce find a Mode of 
Writing, or a Set of CharaQgfs, but what is 
either immediately derived from or bears ſome Re- 
ſemblance to ſome Mode or Set, in uſe among other 
Societies or Nations of Men, 


27 
5 | SECT. II. The Running SECRETARY. 


This, at firſt Sight, appears to receive its Birth 

from the Engroſſing Secretary, varying only the 
Inclination of the Hand; for, as that muſt ſtand 
quite perpendicular, this muſt, like the Round 
Hand, lean a little to the Right. 
The acute Turnings in the Formation of the 
| Letters, muſt notwithſtanding be retained, as 
1 in the Engroſſing Secretary; though, in general, 
* this Hand is ſeldom written with much Preciſion. 
I would therefore refer the Reader to the Directions 
which have already been given for the Hand im- 
mediately preceding, the Practice of which, as 
1s evident among the Profeſſors of the Law, frames 
the Writer's Hand to the Formation of this, as 
naturally as the Uſe of the Round Text to the 
Round Hand, and of that to the Running, 
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SECT. III. The CHANCERY HAND. 


This Mode of Writing, originally uſed in an- 
tient Covenants, Charters, Sc. and (as I con- 
jecture) derived from the antique Roman Charac- 
5 ters, 


1 
ters, has, if tolerably written, no deſpicable Ap- 
pearance. 


The Letters are not to be joined as in the other 


Engroſſing Hands, nor are they altogether ſo de- 
tached as in the Engliſh, German, or Squart Texts, 
excepting the c, i. m,n, &c, which, if they fall to- 
gether, are to be egui dijiant. But when a Letter, 
that has either one or more Branches of it before®, 
happens to ſtand next to upright Letters, (as the 
above) then there will be a neceflity of beginning 
it nearer to the former Letter than the Space al- 
lowed for the ſtraight and upright Characters. If, 


again, the Branch of the Letter forms a Round to. 


the right or behind +, then the ſucceeding Letter, 
whether f/traizght or round, mult be placed nearer 
than the common Space of ſtraight Letters, And 
if the Letter requires a Rotundation both to the 
Right and Left (i. e. before and behind 1), then 
the Letter itſelf muſt be made cloſer to the pre- 
ceding one, and the ſucceeding be ſet nearer to it 
than the common Space. The Reaſon for this 
Practice is founded on a Suppoſition, in the Uſe 
of the Chancery Hand, that the Centers of all Let- 
ters, whether broad as theo or , or narrow as the 
i ander, thould be preſerved in an equal Diſtance, 
to which Rule only muſt be excepted the n, the 

w, and the Diphthongs. 
The Characters are erect, or, if they be allowed 
an Inclination, it muſt be to the Left, the capital 
D 2 and 
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*The Letters, whoſe foremoſt Branches have a 
Roundneſs to the Let or before, are the d, e, g, and 


+ Letters, forming a Roundneſs to the Right or 
bebind, are the p, ww, &c. 


Letters Round to the Right and Left are the e, 5, 
&c. 
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and tall inferior Letters ariſing not more than 
_ the Height of the ſmall ones. Thoſe like- 
e, which deſcend beneath the Line, ſhould pre- 
— the ſame Length: But the ſmall a, which 
has an Interſection at the Height of the common 
Letters, the s, and t, (though they riſe above the 
Line,) are not to be of equal Height with the 
other rail Letters, as the Learner will perceive by 
attending to ſome good Example. . 

Tus tine upright Strokes, in ſome of the capital 
Letters, are formed as in the Od Lugliſb, &c. 
with the left Edge of the Pen, and ſo are all the 
fine Strokes in the ſmall Letters, 

The two firſt Branches of the , and the for- 
mer Branch of the u, are not to be pointed at the 


Bottom, with a fine aſcending Stroke, but to be 


finiſhed with the flat Nib of the Pen. 
The Pen ſhould be made-as for the former 


black Hands, having the Edge of it, which in 


writing is next to tbe left-Hand, rather lower 
than the other, that it may properly execute the 
fine and leading Strokes. 

As every other Law Hand, fo this requires the 


Paper or Parchment to be laid exactly before the 


Writer. Indcel it is ſcarce poſüble to make any 
Ctaracters perpendicular, the Paper, &c. being 
placed otherwiſe ; for this Poſition of the Paper, 
&c. and the Body, neceſſarily obliges the Writer 
to draw his Pen towards himſelf, and cont ſequently 


to make the Letters bright. But, if the Paper, 


Sc. be placed inclining to one Side or other, the 


Slope will deviate from the perpendicular accord- 


ing! | 
Having pon already the moſt neceſſary Di- 
rections for the proper writing the black and uh 
right Hands, I would, to avoid Repetitions, refer 
the Reader to ſome foregoing Chapters. 


Only 
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( 29 ) 
Only let me obſerve that, in order to write 
this or any Hand, in a maſterly Manner, the 
Writer ſhould carry ſtrong Ideas, derived from 
good Examples of each particular Hand, in his 
Mind, and copy ſimilar Marks and Repreſentations 
upon the Paper. To the want of Ideas correſ- 
pondent with good Letters, as well as to impro- 
per Methods in the Act of Writing, muſt be at- 
tributed all thoſe Hands which, after a Life ſpent 
in attempting to write fairly, ariſe to no higher 
Perfection than to be barely legible. Hence ap- 
pears the Neceſſity that every Practitioner in this 
Art ſhould ſtudy each Character of every Hand d:/- 
tincily, after the beſt Examples, and likewiſe form 
every Letter diſtinctly and perfecih, before he at- 


tempts to form a Connexion of Characters for 


Words. 


As in Language we muſt perform an Inveſtiga- 


tion of its ſeveral Parts to underſtand it univerſally, 
and attain its ſeveral Peculiarities to know it par- 
ticularly, ſo in this divine Art, which pictures our 
Words as they are formed from Ideas by our Minds, 
we muſt acquire a Knowledge in general and an 
intimate Acquaintance with reſpective Characters 
in particular, If we purſue any other Method, 
we ſhall meet with Difficulties and Obſtructions 
otherwiſe ſuperſeded, and (what is worſe) may 
finally labour, as too many before us have done, 
a great while to little or no Purpoſe. 


SEcr. IV. The Court Harp: 


This enigmatical Hand, formerly much prac- 
tiſed in the Law, ought to be learned in Writing, 
if no other Uſe redounded than the bare Reading 
of it, To acquire both the one and the other, 
our firſt Study ſhould be thoroughly to underſtand 
all the Contractions, which once acquired, there 
remain no very material Difficulties to overcome* 
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For though the very Form of the Characters ap- 
pears as abſtruſe to comprehend as thoſe of the 
Chineſe, yet the Pupil having once made himſelf 
acquainted with each Letter and the Abbreviation 
of {ome Syilables and Words, by a little Attention 
or Application will be enabled, in a very ſhort 
Time, to read or to write it with Eaſe, 

The Hand, Arm, and Body muſt be placed in 
the ſame Poſition as in the other Eng reſing Hands, 
and is this Hand it will be peculiarly necellary z 
becauſe of diminiſhing the Strobes of ſome Let— 
ters *, which, in any other Situation, could not 
handſomely be done. 

The Paper or Parchment being placed exactly 
before the Writer, 1 would next recommend, that 
the Nib of the Pen ſhould be made rather longer 
on the left Side + than on the o:her, for Reaſons 
which I have before given in treating of the other 

lack Hands. The Shoulders of the Pen ſhould 
likewiſe be made longer than for any other Eu- 
groſſing Characters, that it might, by having a pro- 
per Spring, execute with Freedom ſome of the 
large or diminiſhed Strokes, found in ſome capital 
and ſmall Letters. 

The Conjunciion of the Letters demands the 
Writer's Attention; becauſe in the neat Perform- 
ance of this con::its one of the greateſt Beauties of 
the Hand. One Stroke . hould not cover another 
in the leaſt Degree, but, as two Pieces of poliſhed 
Marble in an elegant Structure, they ſhould ap- 
proach to and touch each other. And if the Pen 
be not acute at the Edges of the Nib, whenever the 
Letters join, the coarſe and blotted Attachment of 

the 


* Such as the P, /, 5, &c. 

fT By this Term 1 would have the Reader to under» 
ſtand ttat Side of the Nib, which, as the Pen is wriung, 
is towards the left-Hand, 


e 
the Strokes will betray the Wiiter's Error and ſpoil 
his Perfarmance. The Characters muft likewiſe 
be eaſy and ſmooth, for Roughneſs expreſſes the: 
Unſkilſulneſs of the Penman, and ſpoils the beſt 
deſigned Character that the Fingers can defcribe. 

A thinner Width of Stroke, in proportion to 
the Height of the Letters, ſhould be allowed, 
than in any other of the black Hanes ; the Width 
alſo between every Let er is leſs, 3 exceeding 
the Thickneſs of the Strokes themſelves. The. 
Height of the Capitals and other tal} Letters 
ſhould, as almoſt in every other Hand, be as much 
azain as the inferior common Letters, only ex- 
cepting (as in the Chancery Hand) the a, s, and 
t, Which are a Mean betwixt the Height of the 
Capitals, Sc. and of the imall Letters, 

This Hand, and indeed all the Engreſſing Hands: 
are practiſed without any Punttuation, The Law- 
yers are ſure, by this Method, of never running 

the Riſque or Danger of falſe Pointing, nor of ſuſ- 
fering in conſequence as the poor Prelate who loſt 
his Piſhpprick by the miſplacing of *a Comma. 
Perhaps, the numberleſs Repetitions make Points 
unneceſtary, as they are certainly free from Am- 
biguities, ariſing from the Uſe of them, and muſt 
neceſlarily Stop wh en they can read no farther, 

There is another black Hand, the Cyurcy. 
TExr, about whith, as it is now quite obſolete, 
I thall not-troubie the Reader, eſpecially ſince 
many Directions, alieady given will ſerve, And 
it would indeed be but of little Ufe to treat pre- 
ciſely of this Hand, becauſe if the Reader de Maſ- 
ter of all the preceding Forms, he will e over- 
come this; and till he be Maſter of tem, this 
Will be neicher of Ve nor Ornament to him. 


CHAP. 
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| CHA p. VIII. 


THE ROMAN CHARACTERS. 


T is generally acknowledged, that the Latins 
learned the U/e and Form of expreſſing Words 

by Characters from Greece, from whence alſo, in 
a few Ages after, the Muſes tranſlated their Seat 
to Rome . Simonides, Evander, and Demaratus, 
are ſuppoſed to have brought Letters into Italy 
very early; to which probably, inproceſs of Time, 
others were added, ſuitable to the Genius of the 
then improving Language. For the F, G, H, 
K , Q, X, V, Z f, were antiently unknown to 
the Romans, though afterwards, by the Addition of 
new or foreign Words, they became ęſential; and, in 


the Augu/tan Age, when the Standard of the Latin 


Tongue was fixed, we find moſt of the above Let- 
ters as much in uſe as any. 5 Each Letter origi- 
nally was confined to expreſs one particular Sound, 
and therefore the C, upon all Occaſions, ſerves in- 
Read of the K, Cc. but now, for Inftance, in our 
modern 
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® See Croker's Dict. of Arts &c. Letter. 

The & is but ſeldom found in Latin; it was uſed 
chiefly as an Abbreviation for Kalende or Calende, 
Caſtra, Kc. 

t Dr. Morton, in his curious Table of Alphabets, 
derives the Latin from the Ionic Characters, except- 
ing theſe five Letters, G, V. X, V, Z, A. D. 714 

5 Thus Virgil, 

A gaque ag nina jungit; 

Qualit, ubi hibernam Lyciam, Xanthique fluent a. 

And Horace, 

Nen Zephyris agitata Tempe. 


(- 389 
modern Engliſb, ſome Letters are almoſt arbitrary, 
and in conſequence ſuch a Confufibn is intro- 
duced, that Foreigners have ſome Reaſon to com- 
plain of the Difficulty in learning it. * 

The Characters, as uſed by the Romans, were 
for the moſt part rude, as may be ſeen by rheir 
ngravings in Stone, their Coins, Sc. which 
have been preſerved to our Day; but the Maderns, 
prone to add, have given them a more poliſhed 
Appearance, retaining however the original Form, 
excepting in our printed Latin Books, into which 
they have thruſt the Letter U, unknown to the 
Romans, . 
Of late Years, this Character has been gene- 
rally uſed in printing Books, &. is uſeful to be 
known by thoſe who have occaſion to mark 
Goods, &c. and neceffary to be attained, elegantiä 
fumma, by others who, either in Profeſſion, or 
for Pleaſure, would diſtinguiſh themſelves by their 
Penmanſhip. 
T would, before any Directions be laid down, 
only ſuggeſt a Word to the Reader on the Choice. 
of Exemples to copy after. Not every Letter 
daubed upon a Sign-Poſt, nor every Performance 
of the Pen, would propoſe either to others or 
myſelf for a Model. It is very eaſy to add what 
ſome may ſuppoſe Beauties, or take away what 
others may imagine Defects from any Hand; yet 
it is difficult exactly to deſcribe and maſterly to 
perform with the Pen the Peculiarities and pro- 
per 
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* I need only Inilance our & which has a great Va- 
riety of Sounds; ſometimes: it is /ong as in call all, 
Sc. ſometimes Het as in roſeal, attach, Cc. ſounds 
like an e, as in Pay. Nation, &c. ſcarce of any Sound, 
as in Reading, Compleat, &c. and often accented /ong 
and fort in the fame Word, as aitance, calculates 
vagrant, Oc. 


1 

per Diſtinctions of the moſt eaſy Set of Chatac- 
ters. It is not for vs to ſtrike out new Paths, but 
to excell in the old; and that we can only do by 
a nice and critical Obſervat ion of them. He is 
more an Artiſt, in my Opinion, who executes 
any Hand, whether antient or modern, according 
to its known Proportions, than he who rambles 
without Deſign, or follows the wayward Bent of 
his own Fancy. I ſcarce think that a Learner can 
exemplify fram any Thing better or more original, 
than the celebrated types of Baſkerville or Caſlon; 
but if the Writer pleaſe rather to copy from ſome 
celebrated Engraving, let him well attend to its 
Proportion. The latter may poflibly miſlead him, 
the former cannot. 

As the Characters originally were, like their 
antient Patrons, ſtrong and maſculine, we muſt, 
in Writing, make uſe of a Pen exactly ſquared 
at the Nib to deſcribe the full Strokes. There 
ſhould be but little Spring, and therefore the 
Shoulders of the Pen may be rather ſhort than long, 
fince the Thickneſs of the Stroke is performed by 
the Width of the Nib, with no great Preſſure of 
the Fingers, which muft be firmly and ſteadily 
moved, leſt the Strokes be of unequal Breadth, or 
their Edges rough and uneven. The Paper ſhould 
be laid exactly ſtraight upon the Deſk, and the El- 
bow drawn nearer to the Body than in writing 
ſome former Hands. This, if aught can, will con- 
duce to the writing it ered, which is its proper 
Poſition. In the next place, We muſt aim at equal 
Diſtance and Height, without which our Aſſem- 
blage of Letters, will have deſerved what Ovid 
fays of Chaos—null: ſua forma manebat. - 

The Height of the Capitals, and the other tall 
Letters, ſhould be neither more nor leſs than double 
the Height of the ſmall ones, There is ſcarce any 
Hand but this Proportion might be laid down as a 
Rule 


. 
Rule in it; for if it be allowed larger, the Capitals 
would take up too much Room and appear too 
bulkly, as well as extend the Diſtance betwixt Line 
and Line too far; and, if the Height be leſs, the In- 
convenience ariſing would be, Capitals too dimi- 
nutive, and a diſagreeable Cloſeneſs of the Lines, 


As the IrALIc PRINT borrows its Form en- 
tirely from this, though it has aſſumed a different 
Slope, I conſider it in this Chapter. 

The Hand itſelf bas a Declination towards the 
Right, like the Round- Hand, &c. which ſhould 
be 58 or 60 Degrees upon the Line of Chords, as, 
for Example, ; 


the former of theſe Slopes, (viz. 58) I would pre- 
fer for this Hand, as I would the latter for the 
Round, Care muſt be taken to preſerve every 
Letter and every Line, of the ſame Slope or De- 
clination throughout the whole Piece, or, how- 
ever the Letters may be otherwiſe performed, this 
Inaccuracy will utterly ſpoil it. 

The Thickneſs of the Letters themſelves ſhould 
be rather leſs than that of the Roman, and the Pen 
conſequently leſs broad at the Nib. The Arm, 
fince many of the Letters have oblique — 

rom 


. 


from the upper Line to the Left *, might be held 
nearer to the Side of the Writer, than in the other 
floping Hands, in which nothing of this Kind 
occurs. 

The ſmall Letters, though diſtinct like the 
Reman, have very different Beginnings and End- 
ings; for as the former begin and terminate with 
Strokes parellel to the horizontal Lines, the lat- 
ter, in moſt Leiters, draw a fine Stroke, more 
acute in the turging-than the Round Hand in the 
Beginning of Letters, and finiſh with another fine 
Stroke, equally acute, aſcending a very little way 
from the 4 424 But, the former St:oke of the h, of 
the E, the two firſt of the m, the former of the u, 
and the Bottom of the r, ſtand upon the bottom 
Line, as in the Round- Hand, with nothing more 
than the fat reſting offtbe Pen. 

From good Exanjp! es and by due Attention, 
the Penman may-"foon accompliſh a tolerable 
Execution pines Hands, which, in the Courſe of 
Life, will, if not uſeful, be no Harm or Injury to 
kno'y both how to deſcribe with Elegance and 

execute with Propriety. 


75, CHAP. 


*The Strokes, here hinted at, are the Ja Stroke of 
the K, the ſecond of the M, the ſecond of the M, the fir 
Branch of the V, and the hich Stroke of the XA | BO 
theſe add the former Branches of the x aud , 
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CHAP. IX. 
THE GREEK CHARACTERS. 


S the Characters of this Hand preſerve to 
us one of the moſt copious and elegant 
Languages“ ever known in the World, they me- 
rit our particular Attention ; and, though it may 
not be neceſſary for the Learned to be very parti- 
cular in the Proportion or Beauties of the Symbols 
of any Language, yet it is highly proper that he, 
ho would be a good Penman, or would inſtruct- 
others, ſhould not only underſtand the Difference * 
betwixt one Character and another, but alſo the 
Leſt Methed of writing them, and their Reſpect to 
each other, 
It may not be improper to treat of theſe Cha- 
racters more at bas ze, and therefore T-ſhall ſet 
them down in order, as t eyfand'i in the common 


Greek Grammar. \ 
E GREEK 
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* If the Reader would ſee an elegant Deſcription 
of this noble Language, I would refer him! to the ex- 
cellent HEAMESs of Jans Harris, 'Biq; p. 418, 2d 
Edit. 1765, which the learned Dr. L. wn jultly ſtiles, 
ihe mojl Stau ul a? »d per, fect E- e215 ble of Analyſis {bak 
has been exhivited ſi. ICE 2 'E Day. of A. Ati. . 
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GREEK CHARACTERS, 


Shape, Name. Power. 

A a Alpha a 

B g E Beta b | 
Tyſ Gamma g ; 
A d Delta d | 
E e Epſilon & ſhort 

Z ©-2: - eta Z 

H n Eta e long 

8 899 Theta th 

1. Iota l 


1 
K » Kappa k 
AX Lambda ] 

M Mu or My m 
N » Nu or Ny n 
S X1 * 


O 0 Omicron ö little or ſhort. 
ru] Pi oF 

Ppe Ro r 

E C Sigma 1 

T+ 4 In t 

T v Upſilon u 

Þ © Phi ph 

XxX Chi ch 

I PS | 

N * Omega 5 great or long. 


— 


* There is a very great Difference in the Form of 
Greek Characters among the MSS ; but, as it would 
be impoſſible (if one were ever ſo well acquainted with 
them) to preſcribe Rules for all theſe Variations, ſo it 
would be unneceſſary for the mere Penman, ſince theſe 
here ſet down are now in eſtabliſhed Uſe, which it is 
his Buſineſs to underſtand, as the others are the Sub- 
je& of a more learned Inveſtigation, 
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As to the Contractions, of which there are many, 
they will be eaſily learned when the Penman 
hath acquired an handſome Formation of the Let- 
ters, which ſhall be our next Subject. 

A. &. 

This is ſuppoſed to be derived from the Chaldee 
ALPpHa *, as that is from the Hebrew ALEPH; 
and has its Capital made as the Roman A, the 
Pen being held in the ſame Poſition. 

The ſmall a is originally formed from the ca- 
pital Letter T. To make it, and indeed all the 
ſmall Letters, the Pen ſhould be turned to the 
Hollow of the Hand, and the Writer's Arm (as 
in Engroſſing) be laid a conſiderable Diſtance ' 
from his Body, on the Table or Deſk, To write 
it elegantiy, let the Pen, in the above Poſition, 
form an o, fo that its chief Thickneſs be on the 
lower Side of the Oval next to the Right-Hand, 
and on the upper Part towards the Left, to which 
muſt be afixed another Stroke, in its Deſcent 
fine, but in turning up, of the fame Thickneſs 
with the ſtrongeſt Part of the Oval, and termina- 
ting (if I may uſe the Expreſſion) in a blunt Point. 
But to write it expeditiouſly, the Pen hath but one 
ſimple Operation, making a deſcending fine Stroke 
with its left Edge, and turning round till it croſs 
that with another, made by the full Nib. Nothing 
can be more ſimple or quick, as the Writer will 
experience by Uſe 3. 

E 2 LAS, 

* See G. Pas. LEX. in litera A, Oc. 

+ If we look narrowly into the Characters, we may 
eaſily perceive that the leſer were taken from the greater 
Letters, and received their preſent Form from Expedi- 
tion. To this may be attributed the many Ligaments 
which are ſo perplexing and ſeem ſo obſcure to thoſe, who 
are not acquainted with the Characters or Language. 

t For this Method of expeditiouſly writing the 
Greek CharaQers, the Author is chiefly indebted to 

a 
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B. B. 6. 

This Letter is received from the Chaldee Betha, 
and that from the Hebrew Bet 8 Which, in that 
Language, ſignifies an Honſe * 

The capital Letter is pe rformed as the R Roman, 
though generally all owed a finer Proportion in re- 
ſpec of Thickneſs. 

The ſmall Letters are be? deſcribed, when the 
Hand and Pen are held as above directed, begin— 
ning from the Bottom of each, and making the 
Jong aſcending Stroke fine; but, when the Pen 
pc: forms the round Strokes of either, their upper 
Sides, in conſequence of the Wiriter's Poſition, 
wil} be properly thick 2nd-agreeable to the Ge- 
nius ef the Character, which, unlike to all the 
modern European Hands that I have fecn, requires 
a Thickneſs in moſt, if not all its horizontal 
Strokes. 

e T. 5. f. 

GAMMA is the Thiri of the antient + Greek 
Letters, and is probably derived from the ſane 


Spring 


— — 


— —— — — — 


a very learned and valuable Friend, whoſe Labours 
in the Cauſe of Literature, and particularly in the 
Greek Language, carry their beſt Encomiums with 
them. 

* Dicitur rA — 4 Chaldæe BETH A, Hebras- 
rum vero litera BETH fic*difta fuit, quod figura ſua 
imitetur demum Pa'aſibixam, uhi linea ſumma tectum, 
ima padimeintum, media parietem, vacuitas e regi ne 
« januam refert, Somus jus colligi foteft ex αium ba- 
& Jatu, ut docet locus Cratini, ow itn habet, © J uat- 
J von? crilary Þ* * xeyw7! HA iLet, i. e. 
6c fie fat: 1s perinde ac ovis BE dicerns iucedit. G. Pas. 
Lex in Pira. 

T I call it tient, becauſe of the Additions af- 
terwards made to the Greek Alphabet. Ari/totie, as 
quoted by Pliny in Nat. Hit. Lib. VII. Cap. 56. 

reckons 
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Spring as the preceding Letters. Some however 
are of opinion, that the Gamma has been Gimmæ 
from the Arabic cg Gim; but, allowing this, 
we may even ſuppoſe that the Arabic Character as 
to Sound, (as well as Language *) may be bor- 
rowed from the Chaldee or Hebrew 5191. 

In our common Alphabets +, T Gamma Ca- 
pital appears like the Roman T, the Branch on 
the left Hand being taken away, and muſt be de- 
ſcribed acordingly. 

The ſmaller Gamma, in making it, ſhould de- 
ſcend with a fine Stroke, and aſcend with a ſtrong 
one, which the Pen will naturally execute, if 
held in the proper Poſition. 

The ſ, often uſed eſpecially when ſubſequent 
to the 7, as in i>ſex'pw and before the x as in o- 
* * I &c, is written from the Bottom, afcend- 
ing fine and terminating full. 


— 


AS 


reckons the Gamma among the firſt Characters uſed 
by the Greeks. | 

* Dr. Sharpe, in the Preface to his Hebrew Dil- 
ſertations, adviſes that, becauſe they are the Sources of 
all-the Oriental Languages, (and in particular mentions 
the Arabic) the Chaldee and Hebrew ſhould be the firſt 
Subjects of our Study; and informs us, that the learned 
Faber and the more learned Caſaubon, had their Sons 
early inſtructed in the Hebrew, that they might have 
a more perfect Knowledge of the Greek Tongue, 
the greateſt part ef which 1s moſt evidently derived from 
the Oriental Dialechs. See allo D. Grey, Pref. in Aib. 
Schult. lat. vers. libr. Jobi. 

The word Alphabet, uſed to expreſs a Set of Cha- 
racters of any Kind, is ſo called from the Con- 
junction of the two firſt Letters of the Greeks, 
c 20a BYTE, agreeably to the Manner of the antient 
Writers, who titled their Books from the firſt or two 
firſt Words, as the Book of Geneſis is called rows 
Gerafoith, becauſe jt lo begins, Sc. 
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A. C. 

This Letter, not much unlike in Shape to the 
Iſlands of the fame Name, formed by the Mouth 
of th? River Nile, is borrowed, perhaps, from 
the Hebrew 5 Daleib (1 mean as to its Sound) or 
Dale ha, converting the S or % into a 2 ort, and 
omitting thee ore by the Figure Syncope x. 

I apprehend, the beſt way of forming the Capi- 
tal will be to aſcend from the lower Line to the 
Point, from whence the thick deſcending Stroke 
ſhould be made to the ſame Line again, but at 
ſuch a Diſtance from the Beginning of the fine 
Stroke as the Length of that Stroke; and then, 
with the Pen to form the Bottom or horizontal 
Stroke ſo as to join the other two, When this 
Letter is righily performed, it will conflitute 
what Geometricians call an acute or equi- lateral 
Triangle, one of whoſe Strokes is fine, the ather 
two thick, proportionable to theis Height, but all 
of them ſmooth, {trait, and regular. 

In forming the ſmall J, one needs not to ac viſe 
mote than to follow the Poſition of Body, Hand, 
and Pen, already, given. 

0 

Ityis called « HH becauſe it is 75 po% pe H 
the hort Letter of that Name, in contradiſtinction 
to ihe y or long E 

The Capital Loder is formed as the Roman 
Capital of the ſame Name; and the fmall e, by 

two 


—— ü3m3m— 


md — — 


—— 


* The antient Memorardum- Books were called 
Aaro by the Greeks, becauſe, it is ſaid, they 
folded together in the Form of this Letter. By the 
Romans they were named prgi//arcs, for the ſame 
Reaſon, perhaps, that we have for calling any In- 
ſtrumert, Sc. Handy, as an hardy knife, an handy 
Man, &c. by which is implied either their being uſe- 
ful, or well adapted to ſome Purpoie, 


=o 
14 


i 
! 
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two Tarnings of the Pen, making the Thickneſs 


as th e Pen itlelf will incline to, if held in the pro- 
Per i Poſition. : 
Z YH 


At firſt Sight, we may conclude this Letter by 
the Greeks to he received from the ; of the He- 
brews, to which alſo it is ſimilar in Sound. The 
C probably may be derived from the final y, on 
account of its deſcending Length. 

The Capital is formed like the Reman Z. 
The {mall Letter is begun, at the Top, with a 
thick Stroke, and, when the Curve or Bending 
is performed, (as in a good Example _ be len) 
ſhould conclude fine. 

H. u. 

Simonides Milieus is ſaid to have brought this 
and the preceding Letter into Greece, as alſo the 
1 and Q; and in Power it is long. | 

The Roman H is a proper Type for its Capi- 
wy obſerving only a leſs robuit Proportion, The 


, holding the Pen as above, is written almoſt 
y ke the of the Round Hand. 
C3$ 
During the famous Trojan War, Palamecleg 
a'ded this Letter together with the E, G, and X 
do the Greek Alphabet. It ſeems to be taken 
from the Hebrew © inverting the Sound, and add- 


ing the Chaldee or Greek Ferminatidn of 4 &. 


After the Writer has deſcribed an O, like that 
of the Romans, the inner Stroke muſt be drawn, 


pareilel 


14 __—o—_—_—— 


* The O was formerly the condemnatory Letter 
among the Greeks, becauſe it began the Word Sa- 
rar@T> Death z (whence Jarre Topwur dare betho) aſter- 
wards among the Latins, C for condemno. Perfius al- 
ludes to this when he fays, 

Et patis es witio nigrum proefigere THETA. 


Pas. L.æ. F, and Gopw, Rom, Hijf. lib. III. & 4. 
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parallel to the horixontal Line, almoſt acroſs the 
Center, and, with the Edge of the Pen, (in cor- 
rect Writing) ſhould be bounded by two ſmall fine 
Strokes, The 8 is begun at the Bottom, which 
with its correſpondent 6, needs little Explanation, 

| I. be 

The Iota is received from the Hebrew » Fed or 
Vd, which, ſome obſerve, ſignifies Space, becauſe 
whenever it occurs it leaves, being a diminutive 
Letter, a kind of Space in the Word, as in 
a. 

Its Conſtruction is ſo ſimple, that it is unne- 
ceſſary to ſay any thing about the Manner of 
writing it. 

K. x. > 

The Kappa, from the Hebrew Caph, has its 
Capital like the Roman K ; but the ſmall Letter 
is made, the Pen being as before direted, with 
a fine Stroke deſcending to the Line, from which 
a thicker aſcends, formed almoſt with the full 
Nib ; and another deſcending Stroke, croſſing the 
thicker one, and terminated by the full Nib, com- 
pletes the Letter. 

In writing it expeditiouſly we may be at leſs 
Trouble, only making it like the Bottom of the k. 

1 . | 

Lambda, from the Hebrew Lamed, is formed 
like the capital Alpha or the Delta, omitting the 
tranſverſe Stroke of the one, and the Baſe of the 
other. Its derivative ſmall Letter needs no other 
Directions than thoſe that have been given for 
writing ſome former Characters, 


M. A. 
. 


The Conſtruction of theſe Characters is ſo 
eaſy, that I ſhall not trouble the Reader with any 
Directions for them. 

The 
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The one is borrowed from the Men, and the 
other from the Nuz of the Hebrew, 


The A receives, as is ſuppoſed “, its Origin 
from the Hebrew W Shin, and is nearly related to 
the x and , into which it is ſometimes reſolved, 
and vice verſa, as in the Attic Dialect, in- 
ſtead of oy, 

As to its Form, the Capital conſiſts of three 
paralle! horizontal Strokes, the upper and under 
of which exceed the intermediate one in Length, 
at leaſt by one Third. They are all of equal 
Thickneſs, and terminated by oblique fine Strokes 
drawn by the Edge of the Pen. 

Young Learners, it 1s obſerved, are more per- 
plexed about the proper making of this Letter 
than of half the Alphabet beſid ies, thongh it is no- 
thing more than the three Strokes of its Capital, 

Z joined by other fine Strokes, only, for Con- 
venience, made crooked, An Ingenious and Re- 
ve:end Gentleman, in order to fix it upon the 
Learner's Memocy, propoſed the making of three 
c's each beneath the other deſcending and reverts 
ing the laſt, as may be ſeen in Examples. 


O. o. 


The Omicron, or ſmall o, needs no other Di- 
rections than ſome already given, 


j 


. 0 


The n, as to Sound, ſeems to he taken from 
the Hebrew © or its final q, which alſo becauſe 
of its Reſemblance, (as 'tis fancied) to a Man's 
Face, or Mouth, is taken from the word in He- 
brew which ſignifies a Face. 


—— — 


* G. Pas. Lex. 6. 
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P. Pp. p. 
SO From the Hebrew Re/h. 
There is no Difficulty in theſe Letters to re- 
quire any direction for writing them. 
He 
From the Hebrew w Shin or d Samech. 
The & I would propoſe to begin in writing, 


not as in common, from the upper Part, but the 
contrary +, 


T..4. 3. 

The Tau receives its Name from the /a/? Letter 
of the Hebrew Alphabet. The Character is very 
ſimple, and therefore requires no Direction. The 
various Forms of the ſame Letter are purely de- 
ſigned for Elegance, thus 7:71 looks better than 
when it is written T:rT« ; ſo om is preferable 
to r; #>ſv@- to ©2>0@> ; Se. 
| T. Us 

The Up/ilon, becauſe ſo eaſy in Form, I ſhall 
paſs over, 

S. o. 
The Phi conſiſts of an O and a thick deſcend- 
ing Stroke, paſſing exactly through it, and muſt 
be formed as the IJ and O of the Roman Hand. 


The 


Pas o ſays, that the Sigma (meaning the 5) 
& dia fuit litera ſerpentina a ſibillo ſerpentis, imo etiam 
ab externa forma. Figura enim hujus liter in ome 
& nibus linguis formam ſerpentis refert. Vide Lex. E. 

In writing Greek, it may not be improper to re- 
mind the Penman that the o is only uſed in the Middle, 
and the 5 only a the End of a Word. In Printing 
we find the / as the Greek o, uſed in the Middle, and 
the 5s, at the End of Words, though very few attend 
to that Accuracy in writing Engliſh, &c. 
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The 9 is made like its Capital, only with this 
Difference, that as the I paſſes above and beneath 
the O, and is bounded by a fine Stroke at each 
Extremity in the Capital, the ſmall Letter is for- 
med only by one Motion of the Pen, the deſcen- 


ding Stroke being made finer than the other, and 
terminating in a Point, | 


X. . 


The Septuagint Verſion of the Bible has all along, 
in the proper Names, expreſſed the Hebrew gut- 
tural Letter n Cheth by this Letter, as Pax for 
. Some ſay that Epicharmus, others that Pala- 
medes inſerted this Letter into the Greek Alphabet. 

The Capital is formed like the Roman X, and 
the ſmall Letter is written by firſt making the 
ſtraight Stroke, which, if the Pen be ightly held, 
will be ſomewhat thick, and then forming its 
Tranſverſe (a little like an s inverted) ſo that in 
croſſing the former Stroke it be fine; for every 
kind of Hand or Mode of Writing, and even 
Command of Hand, will not admit of two groſs 
Strokes to be drawn athwart each other. If it 
ſhould happen ſo, whether by Accident or Deſign, 
an Eye, not very critical, would diſcern the ill 
Effect or Impropriety. | 


T. . 

This, as well as the ſubſequent Letter, is aſ- 
cribed to Simonides Melicus by Pliny, and is a 
Subſtitute for Þ5, 75, or 9s. 

The moſt facile Method of making the Capital 
is to draw the main Stroke, like the Roman J, and 
then to interſect it, as may be ſeen in the Example, 
leaving, as near as poſſible, the Branches equal on 
one Side to the other. 


Its ſmall Letter is made only with a different 
Poſition of the Hand and Pen. 


wv 


Q. @» 
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Q. . 


This, in Shape (eſpecially in the ſmall Letter) 
as well as in Sound, ſeems to be taken from two 
Omicrons, thus inſtead of o03G00 the Greeks, by 
joining the Oxicrons, have compoſed the Omega, 
writing 0% &. 

After the Directions already given, it would be 
unneceſlary to ſay any thing about the Conſtrue- 
tion of. the Character Omega. | 

Having treated of the Characters diſtinctiy, 9 
is not my preſent Deſign to enter upon making 
any Obſervations upon their various and compli- 
"cated Abbreviations. After the common Letters 
ate acquired, by a little Obſervation, th-/e may 
be written with Facility, Some Greek Books in- 
deed of a late Publication ſeem to have rejected all 
Ligaments, and to have expreſſed every Word by 
diſtinct and ſeparaftè Letters; but the Learned 
muſt be Judges whether ſuch a Practice is to be 
wiſhed for, {ince (as the eminent Fabricius ſome= 
where obſerves) it may render the antient Greek 
Books, where Breviatures are exemplified almoſt 
in every Word, obſcure and difficult to Poſterity. 

To write Greek either elegantly as a Penman, or 
exftediticufly as a Scholar, Reaſon will aſſure us we 
muſt often practiſe. To the former might be re- 
commended the beſt Examples either of the Pen, 
or printed Books ; ; while to the alter, I would 
here fugge a Method (calculated at once to im- 


prove 1 Knowled geof the Language and Ex pert- 
nls in the Charat7:r j publiſhed to the World by 
the R A.. ME. nick in a Letter do the Rev. 


On, and in Annotations Ciiticaland 

Grams= 

* The Greeks, as well in the Conjunction of Words 

as of Letters, had a manifet Advantage, which I 

ſuppoſe, not 2 lictle rendered their Language ſo copions 
and £42t. 


dr. Job W AR“ 


1 


CE. = | 
Grammatical on St. Fohn's Goſpel, to which I refe 
him, and in which he will find ſufficient Evidence 
for its Utility®, 

The Accents are fo eaſy, that the Reader needs 
not to be directed about them, when he has at- 
tained the Characters. It may be neceſſary how- 
ever to ſay a Word or two about the Points or 
Stops, which arrange Words into Clauſes, Sen- 
tences, &c, The Comma, as in Engliſh, is placed 
at the Bottom of the laſt Letter in the Word, as in 
polois, and it alſo ſerves inſtead of the Sem:-colont ; 
uſed by the Latins and Moderns, The Cel is 
placed as in & pzr705* The Periad as in Neis. And 
the Note of Interrogation as in Tis ; Oc, 

Before I conclude this Section, I would obſerve 
that the Greeks received the Uſe of Letters from 
the Phcenicians 4 by means of Capmus F, and 
that the Characters, having undergone many and 
various Mutations, are reduced to the Form in 
which we now ule them. 


CHAT IT. 


THE HEBREW CHARACTERS. 


HE modern Hebrew Characters are greetly 
deviated from thoſe originally uſed in the Pen- 
tateuch; but the preſent Form has certainly 
no 


nn — — 


Printed in 1764, and fold by Newbery, &c. 

+ The C:mma is uſed by Apaſtropbe as Kalairy for 
KI) U avTor, &c. | 

Gens Phænicum in gloria magna L1ITERARUM in- 
ventionis et ſiderum, navaliumgque ac bellicarum artium. 


Plin. Nat. Hi. Lib. V. Cap. 12. 
S Cadmus the Son of Agenor. See Owid. Metam. 
Lib, III. Fab. I. Her. de Arte Peet. lin, 187, 6c, 
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no deſpicable Appearance. The Rabbins (at leaſt 
the modern Rabbins) write the Characters much 
ſtronger than the learned Chriſtians, and a Piece 
of that Kind, well executed, has a good Eitect; 
but notwithſtanding, a Piece performed nearer to 
the Proportion of ſome of our belt printed Books 
is, I think, preferable in point of Neatneſs and 
Elegance. 

There is no Diviſion of the Hebrew Characters 
into capital and ſmall! Letters, as in the Euro- 
pean Languages, but a noble Uniformity runs 
throughout every Word, and throughout every 
Page of the ſame Book. 

[ ſubjoin the Alphabet, and ſhall ſuggeſt ſome 
few Hints to the Penman for writing it, 


The 
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| 
The Common HEBREW CHARACTERS. 


Shape, Name. Power, 
N Aleph a, as in ſhall 
5 Beth b, ſometimes like v. 
2 Gimel g, as in good 
7 Daleth d 
N He e 
) Vau or u 
? Zain 2 
1 Cheth ch, h, or like 
i Teth t 
, Tod or Yod i or | 
A Caph k, or c in call 
9 Lamed 
/— Mem m 
) Nun n 
D Samech 8 
y* Qin, Ain, or Gnain. o, gn, or ng. + 
9 p, or ph. 9 
* Tzaddi tz 
> Foph or Quoph k or q 
1 r 
wW Shin or Sin 4 ſh or ſc, or like ay 
n Tau or Thau „ 
Add 


* & Sovum habet tal m (ut Syrus Grammaticus ait) 

% gualem vitulus edit, abſcnte matre.” Bythner, Anal. 
Pſalm. Appendix I. 

+ © Though. Sound in general might, with philo- 

& ſophical Propriety, be denominated from the Root 

&« g, becauſe it breaks the Order of the Air, (for 

* what is all Sound but a peculiar Vibraticn thereof ?\ 

« yet as this Word is appropriated to ſignify lend or 

« farill Sounds, J ſubmit it to the Reader's judgment, 

F 2 « whetaer 


ne —— —u—᷑— 2 4 os 
— — 
* 
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Add to theſe the Five final Letters j v 
fo called becauſe they are never written but at the 
End of Words. 

Let the Writer, in learning this Hand, well 
attend to the proper Diſtinction of every Letter, 
becauſe of the great Likeneſs which ſome Letters 
have to others, as the 2 to the 3, the 3 to the 2, 
the 7 to the q and Y, the d to the N and p; the 
to the! y]; the d to the hd; the d to the 
© and Q, they to the xy, &c. 

Tune Hebrews, and other Aſiatics, always write 
from Right to Left, contrary to the Method and 
Practice of the Weſtern Nations ; therefore, in 
writing theſe Characters, the Penman ſhould be- 
gin in the ſame Manner, 

The aſcending Letter 5 ſhould be carried near 
or quite double the Height of the other Letters, 
which are equal, as the deſcending Leiters J, J. 
t, and y ſhould below, the y muſt be excepted 
however, which deſcends but juſt beneath — 

n 


« whether they are ſo applied by an Onomatopœia 
as ring, clang, tingle, tink, in Engliſh. And though 
« jt is pretty certain that the Heb. y Oiz had antiently 
« the Power of a Vowel, namely that of o long or 
« offthe Greek o, yet I make little Doubt but it had 
« alſo frequently ſomewhat of a naſal Sound, an ob- 
« {cure u, or ng, being included in it, like the French 
& ox, and thus the Heb, y would be very nearly as 
« the Engliſh ring, and y as wrong.” 
Again, 

« T1 (Chald. p] The auild A, is ſo called by 
« an Onomatopæia from his harſh, diſagreeable Braying, 
*< exprefled in Latin by Ruditus, a Word likewiſe 
& formed from the Sound.” See Parkh. Heb, Lex. 
&© onthe above Words, and Bochart, Vol. II. p. 869, 
cited by him. 

t © Litera w (Sin) irreptitia eſt, non originalis, partim 
« ex prawa prolatione x ( Shin) nata, pariim pro © 


« (Samech) pofita.”” Buxt. Heb. Gram. p. 6. 
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In writing let the Hand be kept in the fame 
Poſition as was affigned in the Greek, (ſee laſt 
Section) with the Pen turned conſiderably into the 
Hollow of the Hand, becauſe almoſt all the thick 
Strokes are tad which the Pen could not 
properly execute, in another Poſition, The Pa- 
per, or whatever elſe is employed, ſhould be placed 
exactly ſtraight before the Penman, as for all other 
erect and perpendicular Characters. The Jewith 
Penmen [and indeed the Monks formerly in all 
MSS of the Old Engliſh Text, &c.) rule Lines 
on their Parchment, Vellum, Ce. between which, 
neither touching the upper orlower Line, they de- 
cyphered the Letters. To the (as yet) unſkilful 
Writer I would however recommend Lines, ruled 
for the exact Height of the Letters leſt he ſhould 
not be able to prelerve the Characters, throughout 
every Line, in due Reſpect and Magnitude to each 
other. 

The Pen ſhould be made, at the Nib, exactly 
gguare, with the Corners properly ſharp, that the 
Letters may not only be executed without any 
Aſperity or Irregularity of Stroke, but alſo, and 
in ſome particular Letters eſpecially, that they 
may terminate with an acute-angled Square, as 
in the 3, I, Ce. 

Hebrew Words muſt never. be. divided, as in 
Creek and other European Languages; but the 
Writer, to fill up the Line if there be a De- 
ſiciency, mutt caſt his Eye on the Remainder of 
his Line, and lengthen cr curta the proper Let- 
ters, as the Space may require, Some of the 

final and other Letters will admit of great Exten- 
ſioan as d, U, 7, , and N, which very well ſub- 
ſtitute the uſe of Hyphens, or other Diviſions and 
Contractions. 
7 As 
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( 54) 
As to the Points, it will be quite ſufficient only 
to name them, ſince the Facility of expreſſing their 
Figure renders all Directions needleſs *. 
The Ligamem, which is uſed ſometimes either 


to connect Words of different Significations, but 


which are generally the AdjeCtives to their Sub- 
ſtantives, (as in 78-72 1 every-2 Man) or to di- 
ſftinguiſh the Radix from its Prefix or Affix, (as 
5120") land- Zzmy-2 Bec) ſhould not excced the 
Breath of the Letters, nor be allowed to occupy 
a Space much leſs. But this may vary a little, 
according as the Writer has occaſion for Room 
in the Line. 

Thus we have conſidered the moſt uſeful Hands 
extant, together with many Suggeſtions for the 
proper Expreſſing of their reſpective Characters. 
There yet remain ſome few Hints to the Penman, 
which are offered, in the ſubſequent Section, as 
neceſſary Appendages to the ART OF GOOD 
WRITING, 


CRAP. At 
OF FIGURES, ABBREVIATIONS, Cc. 
Sa er. I. FIGURES. 


HE Figures, or numerical Characters, are 
originally from the Arabic, and are uſed, 
inſtead (as the antient Practice was ) of the other 
Letters 


The Reader may ſee their various Form and 
Uſe exemplified in Buxtorf's Latin-Hebrew, and in 
Lyon's Hngliſh Hebrew Grammar. 

+ The Romans, Greets, Hebreaus, and all the Ori- 
ental Nations, expreſſed their Quantities by Letter: of 

their 


— — — 
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Letters, to convey Ideas of Number, Cc. and 
that in the moſt conciſe and eaſy Manner. 
Of theſe we have ten, by which alone we can 
expreſs, without exceeding that Number in Ar- 
rangement, no leſs than THREE MILLIOSS, TWO 
HunDRED AND $IXTY-FIVE I HOUSANDsS, NINE 
HUNnNDRED AND TWENTY Numbers of different 
Value or Quantity, 


1, 2, 3» 4, 5» 6, 7, 8, 9, o. 

With regard to the proper Shape of theſe Cha- 
racters, as there is but little Difficulty in it, I 
would refer the Reader to ſome good Example. It 
is only neceſſary to mention that, in uſing them 
amongſt Words, which in the Tranſaction of 
Bufineſs cannot be avoided, they ſhould exceed 
almoſt or quite double the Height of the common 
Letters, ſo that they may be conſpicuous. This 
will be the Intereſt of thoſe who uſe them, becauſe 
of the avoiding ail Ambiguities, as well as preſerving 
the Credit of the Penman, who muſt ſtudy every 
Peculiarity and Propriety, if he aim at any 
Degree of Perfection in this Art; which his Sub- 
ſiſtence or Inclination may engage him to profeſs, 

Let me add here, for the ſake of ſome Readers, 
who poſſibly may not be acquainted, notwith- 
ſtanding they uſe them, with the Import of the. 
L, S, and D, commonly ſuperfixed to Figures 
expreſſing Engliſh Pounds, Shillings and Pence, that 
they are oniy the initial Letters of the Latin 
Words Libre, Solidi, Denarii, which ſignify 


(to 


* 
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their reſpective Alphabets. How much more eligible 
our preſent Method is, may be ſeen by only ſup- 
poſing in an æ to omit the ſubjacent Mark, or by de- 
ſcribing the preſent Date, 1706, in any of the above 
Characters. 
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(to us) that Value. Some add, in Arithmetic, 
Drs. for Quadrantes, Farthings ; and perhaps the 
Reaſon for the Uſe of theſe foreign Initials ariſes 
from the Pounds and the Pence, in Engliſh, be- 
ginning with the like Letters. It is but of little 
Signification which are uſed, ſo that the Decy- 
pherer knows why he uſes them, 


SECT. II, ABBREVIATIONS, &@.. 


As Abbreviations are neceſſarily uſed in Wri- 
ting, it is therefore material to point out ſome 
Method for a right Inſcription of thoſe that are 
moiſt in uſe *. | 

The Apo/irephe is a Comma ſet between two 
Letters to ſhew that one + is omitted, as in con- 
vers'd for converſed t, Man's Hand for Manis 
Hand &, and, in Poetry, ' for the when the ſub- 

ſequent 


— 
* 


— — 


* It would have been foreign to my Purpoſe to 
have treated of the great Variety of Abbreviations, 
uſed by the Latin, Greet, and Rabbinical Authors, 
as my deſign is only for the modern Penman. 

f Sometimes a Salle, as 

The Phantom of an Age twixt us and Death. Y ouNG, 

Twice in one Word, as, 
Heaw'n's laſt beſt Gift. MILrox. 

$ This XAbbreviation of the Genitive Caſe, from 
the Saxc and old Englih Uſe, is often miſtaken to 
be of the Pronoun His, fo that Man's Hand muſt, in 
that Caſe, be a Contraction of Mar his Hand, If we 
look back into Ages not very recent, we may fee the 18 
a Termination of the Genitive Caſe, as for Inſtance in 
a Covenant of Truce with Scotland, 22 of Rich, II. 
1298, —* in their Kyngis Name.” The Apoſtref he 
1 tind uſcd however in the Time of Henry VI. 4 39. 

—“ ile 
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ſequent Word begins with a Vowel *. It were 
endleſs to inſtance the Uſe of the Apoſtrophe, as 
tis for it is, tho' for though, &c. let it ſuffice, in 
our preſent Deſign, to aſſert its Place and Form, 
which ſhould be above the Line, about the Height 
of the t, and its Tail deſcending to the Line or 
Height of the common Letters. Its greateſt 
"Thickneſs ſhould net exceed that of the common 
ſmall! Strokes, and its Bending not too flat, Let 
the Pen perform it with Freedom, and give it, 
when finiſhed, a proper Point. 


We have often occaſion to make uſe of the 


Et cetera (Eng. and the reft, or, and ſo forth) de- 


ſcribed thus, &c, It ſhou!d be the Height of the 
taller Letters, and ought not to be written (as 
ſome People write it) with two cs after the &, 
thus, &cc. + 

The (f) Note of Interrogation ſeems to be derived 
from the Q and Period placed together to note a 
Queſtion, for Quære, &c. thus ©. and in Pro- 
ceſs of Time to have dwindled into its preſent 
Form. | This alſo ſhould be the Height of the 


taller Letters, and be preferved in the ſame Slope 
or Inclination, ; 


The 


ec. 


_— 
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— The Kyng's ſaid Ambaſſatours.“ —* and ſo be- 
« cauſe of Perdicion noght only of 74 innumerable 
« Menne's Bodys that haan periſhed by tb" Abuſe of 
« the Werre.” Rym. Fad. Tom. X. See alſo the Engliſh 
Grammar attributed to Dr. Loawth, (now Lord Bilbop 
of Oxford) in which this Matter is fully exemplißed. 

* « here th" Etrurian Shades,” M1LTON. 

+ Sometimes /avo c. are ufed, very properly, to 
abbreviate many Titles of Honour, as To her Imperial 
Majeſiy the Empreſs of all the Ruſſias, &c. &c. or 
To the Right Honourable the Karl of D. &c. &c, But, 
in common Uſe, cre is eſteemed ſufficient. 
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The interjective or exclamatory Note, uſed. 
terminate Sentences of Admiration, Horror, Sc. 
T have ſeen, in ſome antient Books, inverted 
thus j, which indeed to me ſeems at leaft equally 
proper to expreſs the 'T'one of Voice, with which 
Sentences of that Kind ſhould be concluded “. 
However, the preſent Mode will ferve, and muſt 
be of the ſame Height with the taller Letters, and 
of the ſame Slope with the Hand in which it is 
uſed, 

To theſe might be added the Oi, the Index, 
and Abbreviations of ſome particular Hands; but 
it is perhaps impoſible to inform the Reader, in 
theſc little Matters, to ſo much purpoſe by Words 
alone as by Example. To theſe therefore wauld I 
refer the Penman for a juſt Idea of gad IPriting, 
with all its Peculiarities and Anpendages ; while 
J would humbly offer this little Treatiſe, as a 
friendly Athitant, to point out, perhaps, ſome 
Things unnoticed by others, or unknown to him 
before, 


Sect, III. COMMAND OF BAND, 
OR STRIKING. 


It is almoſt neceſſary, in treating of this Sub- 
ject, to ſay ſomething of what is now become, 
in the Eyes of many, an eſſential Concomitant of 

| good 


—J— 
——— —— — 
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* As the old Note of Exclamation »ri/es to a Point, 
ſo the Voice, in pronouncing Interjections or Excla- 
mations of Fear, Surprize, and in Emotions of the 
ſtronger Paſſions, aſrends and concludes ſharply, thus, 
when one cries, O Heav'n ! or, as in Milton, „ O Vi. 
« fiens ill fore ſcen ]!“ the Voice has no Cadence, as at 


the Period, but riſes to a certain Degree, and breaks 
off abruptly. 
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ood Writing. Striting has undoubtedly its 
23 nor ſhould the Penman he ſatisfied with- 
out attaining a maſterly Execution of it: Vet a 
Piece of good Penmanſhip is its own beſt Orna- 
ment. It will defy Criticiſm, without the bor- 
rowed Trappings of the fanciful Pen, and has 
native Beauty ſufficient to charm, without Cir- 
cumſcriptions or Additions of any Kind, If in- 
deed the Writer would conceal ſome Defects, be- 
ing Maſter of his Hand and Pen, by Striking he 
may poſſibly accompliih his Purpoſe ; and, to the 
Generality, may render his Piece an admirable 
Performance, In this Caſe the World judges as 
in many others. A laced Coat or faſhionable 
Appearance, often ſtrike the V ulgar with far more 
Attention than any other Conſideration, however 
valuable. So, by the Injudicious, the whimſical 
Strokes of a luxuriant Pen may be preferred to the 
nice and exact Performance of the moſt conſum- 
mate Artiſt. It is not my Deſign to depreciate a 
Command of Hand, but I would by no means have 
it put in competition with true Taſte and juſt 
Deſign. Let the Penman uſe them with Judgment, 
and then they are, according to their orignal De- 
ſign, Ornaments. | 
Our Uſe of theſe Embelliſhments, however 
they may pleaſe the Fancy, ought to be ſparing 
and moderate. A Confuſion, or exceſũve Com- 
plication, inſtead of adorning renders a Piece 
contemptible, however performed; becauſe the 
chief End of it is Joſt, namely, Perſpicuity. The 
Letters muſt be confprenons, if we would view their 
Elegance; and the Ornament ſhould bs fo diſ- 
poled as to render them, as much as may be, more 
conſpicnous, I have ſeen ſeveral Pieces of good 
Merit utterly ſpoiled by Intemperance of Orna- 
ment. and the beautiful Characters, like a Flower 

in a Buſh, obſcured and left, 


There 
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There are two Modes of Striting, which bs: 
men diſtinguiſh into the Dutch and Italian Com 
mands of Hand, Either of theſe, freely and ju/ly 
performed, have their peculiar Beauties, 

To /i7ike or {as 'tis called) to flouriſh after the 
Dutch Manner, the Penman ſhould keep his Arm 
quite detached from his Body, and capable of be- 
ing moved or ſwung about at Pleaſure, or otherwiſe 
his Striking will be ſtiff, and loſe that Freedom 
which is its peculiar Grace, The Pen muſt be 
held in the ſame Poſition as in the Round Hand, 
only the two Fingers which, in writing, are 
held beneath for the Hand to reſt upon, muſt be 
elevated a little, ſo that nothing may touch the 
Paper, Deſk, &c. but the Point of the Pen. 
Every Stroke ſhould be performed with an eaſy 
ſteady Motion of the whole Arm, not too faſt or 
in Jirks, (as many do) becauſe then, I am ſure, 
the Eye has but little to do with the Work of the 
Hand; nor can the Flouriſhes have that Beldne/s 
and Eaſe in the Turnings, which are ſo efſencial 
to good Striking. 

Two thick Strokes muſt never interſect each 
ether, nor one Part of the Piece be crowded while 
another is almoſt æitute. Thick Strokes alſo 
ought not to abound in one Part more than ano- 
ther, nor too great a Profuſion of Ornament (as 
I faid before) in any Part. This is the Penman's 
Foible; at the Expence even of his beſt Pieces, 
he will diſplay his Dexterity in Striking, and, in- 
ſtead of ornamenting, hide its principal Beauties, 

Let the Paper be placed, as in writing the 
Round Hand, ſomewhat aſlant, and eſpecially 
if the Deſk be ſloping. Whatever Hand is orna- 
mented, the Writer will in time perceive the 
Advantage of not ſuffering the thickelt Strokes 
performed by Command of Hand to exceed thoſe 
that are written ; this Practice will have its Effect 

in 


( 6x ) 
in Exhibition. As to the Pen, ſuch an one that 
ſuits the Running: hand is eſteemed the moſt proper, 
only the Nib mult be ſomewhat elaitic, occaſioned 
by a Split pretty long and clear, that it may exe- 
cute the thick and fine Strokes, in juſt Declen- 
ſion, by a ſuitable Spring. 

In his firſt Attempts, the Penman ſhould under- 
take thoſe Kinds of Flouriſhes which are moſt ſim- 
ple; and, perhaps, the Striking of the capital 
Round- hand Letters, of a moderate Size, will 
be found uſeful for his Exerciſe. He will after- 
wards have an Opportunity of ſeeing various Ex- 
amples of long Flouriſhes, I mean ſuch as are per- 


formed with one Operation cf the Pen, which 


might be recommended for his next Attainment. 
Laſt of all, the more complicated Kind of Orna— 
ment, ſuch as what is uſed in the German Text and 
other ſtrong Hands, remains an Object of his Pur- 


ſuit, This will not be extremely difficult, when 


the Writer has acquired a confirmed Freedom in 
the other two; the chief Thing obſervable is the 
Diſpsſition of the Strokes, which mult be detached 
from, yet arranged with each other, fo as to ap- 
pear eaſy and compa??, No bungling Turnings, 
no patching and mending ought to be ſeen, but 
the whole Piece ſhould appear an uniform Per- 
formance of the Pen. If there ſhouid be, as in- 
deed 1s often unavoidable, a Space of too great 
Extent for ſome other Parts, inſtead of making 
another Stroke unhandſomely, a little Dot, or 
ſome other ſuch Thing, will well ſupply its Place, 
and remedy the Inconvenience complained of. 
The Writer will ſee theſe I'hings, which may'ap- 
pear inſignificant, in the Works of ſome late great 
Maſters in the Art of Writing, and particularly 
in thoſe of Bland, Champion, &c, whoſe elegant 
Performances the young Penman would do well 
often to Jay before him. 


In 
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In performing the Italian Mode of Striking, the 


Pen muſt be held fo that the upper or aſcending 


Strokes ſhould be made thick, and the others fine. 
The Hollw thereforc of the Pen muſt turn within 
the Hand, and the Elbow be a little more elevated 
than in ſtriking _= the Dutch Manner. With 
reſpect to any other Directions, the Reader may 
be referred to thoſe piven already, which except- 
ing the Poſition of the Pen, equally ſerve both 


Modes of Striking. I would only obſerve, that 


both Modes gay be often (as they indeed have 
been) 1 employed together in orna- 
menting large Pieces; but this muſt be done with 
great Skill and Caution, or the Conſequence'ts 
the ſpoiling of the Performance and cauſing much 
Labour to be uſed in vain. 

I have here ſubjoined four alphabetical Sets of 
Copies for young Learners, ſuited to the Texts 
of ſmall Hands, two of which are Latin, intend- 
ed for the Uſe of the Grautnuar- Boys, 


TEXT. 
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T. ETTU . 


Art embelliſbes Life. 4 25 * 
Bounty procures Friends. 
Cuftom pleaſes Fools. 
Defame no Reputation. 
| Extravagance brings Want. 
ame rewards Merit. 
* a £4 5 ALaorern perverſe Tempers. 
Honcur your Superiors. 
Innocence is admired, 
- Toy ſucceeds Sorrow. 
Keep good Company. 
Learn uſeful Arts. 
Malice is Meameſs. 
Never betray Secrets. 
Obſerve good Manners. 
> Purſue uſeful Studies. 
+ Queſtions fooliſh avoid. 
Revere your Superiors. 
Sincerity is valuable. 


Truſt na Strangers, 


* 


Underſtand 


. i nn 
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Underſtand your Profeſſion. 


Vice is contemptible, 
Mrite with Correctness. 
Xcnoplien the Greek, 
Youth is unſtable. 


Lealcts are unwiſe, 


LANINTEXT COPIES 


AmPplifica rem ernands, 
Benejicit accepti meme;to, 
Cemitas amicos parit. 
Difiulia que honeſta. 
Ebrietatis come oblivio, 


Fortuna fimillima vento. 


Gratia gratiam parit. 
Humililas tutiſſima eff. 
Ingenia puerorum varia. 
Jucundum eft diſcere. 
Ra'ende non preterite. 
Laus excitat ingenium. 


Morte carent animæ. 


Opes 


C 
Neceſſitati nihil repugnat: © 
Opes arte parantur. | 

Parva non contemnenda. 
uod utile, dulce. 

Ratio paranda et. 

Smile ſimili gaudet. 
Tempore fiunt omnia. 

Vi artes acguirendæ. 

Vulgi judicium flultum. 
Xenophontem docuit Socrates, 
Zelus veritatis bonus. 


LONGER COPIES FOR ROUND _ 


Art is only pateful to the Ignorant. 

Bounty is more commended than practiſed. 
Covetouſneſs is its own Tormentor. 

Diligence ſuper ſedes many Difficullies. | 
Every Sciefice is fraught with Uſe. 
Fetv a/tain Praiſe without Endeavours, | 
Gratitude is pleaſing to all Men. 
Humility is one Degree to Exaltation. 
Iileneſs is the Bane of youthju! ] ears. | 


Judgment unbiaſſed denotes Wijdom. 


| Know 


— 
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66 
Know when A ſpeak, i when to hf 
your Tongue. 

Luxury impoveriſhes Mind and Eſtate. 
Asfortunes often make Men wiſe. 
Noiſy Oftentation is odious, 
Omit no Means of doing Good to others. 
Patience ſoftens many Inconveniencies. 
Quintilian was an accurate Judge of Men. 
Recompence to no Man Evil for Evil, 
Sincerity is preferable to Compliment. 
Temperance contributes much to Health. 
Ungrateful Men are always hated. 
Vanity is the Parent of Impudence, 
Wiſdom is univerſal, though often hid. 
Xerxes was fond of Pleaſure, averſe to Arms; 
Youth is unfteady, eld Age is infirm. 
Zeal, as Fire, muſt know Conſinement. 
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LATIN LONGER COPIES, 
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Avuarus aliis, non ſibi divitias parat. 
Bellua multorum capitum eſt vulgus. 
Conſcio mens recti fame mendacia ridet. 
Dulce et decorum oft pro patrid mori. 
Extra fortunam ęſt quicquid donatur egenis. 
Ferina rabies eft ſanguine gaudere. 


ES nag — 2 3 22 


Geminat 


1 E ho 
Geminat pecoati, quem ah non pudet. 
Homines hominum cauſa generati ſunt, 

Infirm eft animi voluptas ultio. 

Juſta gloria, fructus virtutis, non repudianda. 

Luxuriant auimi rebus pleriſque ſecumdis. 

* Menti veritatis luce nihil dulcius ęſt. 

Naturæ parum, cupiditati nihil ſatis et. 

Omnes trahimur ad cegnitionis cupiditatem. 

Plato uno et octoge/ins anno ſcribens mortuus 
0 | 

Qod nature ſatis eft, homini non A. 

Regia (crede mihi res eft fuccurere lapſos. 

Stuititia eft timore mortis mori. | 

Temeritas d ſapientid diſſidet multum. 

Ut fragilis, glacies, interit ira mord. 

Vacare culpa magnum eft ſolatium. 

Xantippe Secratis uxor jurgatrix. 1 | 

Zoilus nominatus eff Homeromaſtris, 
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* This Day were public, Nx) 
New 4 neat Editions of the following well- 
- approved books for the ule of ſchools. 


I. A R T of drawing in water colours, with 

eAcuts, price 18. 

2. Art of drawing in perſpective, with cuts, I s, 
3. Art of writing all the hands in uſe, with plain 

directions, copies, and ſpecimens, 1s. | 

4. Clare's introduction to trade and buſineſs, 3s. 
5. Chambaud's French and Engliſh dialogues, is. 
6. Croſby's book-keepers guide, in four parts, Is. 
7. Dean's practical arithmetic, 48. 

8. Duncan's Cicero's orations, Latin and 3 

gliſh, with copious notes, 653. 

—Virgil, Horace, and Ovid, done 

in'the ſame manner, 

10, Geography for Children with maps, 1s. 

11. Hudſon's French ſcholar” s guide, with a large 

index, n 

new introduction to trade and buſineſs, 

with copper- plates, 1s. 6d. 

new Introduftion to Latin, 1s. 

14, — new mathematical projection, ſhew- 
ing plainly by inſpection exact rules for the 
true forming of every letter, with their pro- 
portion and dependance on each other, and 
a large explanation, bd. 

15. Philips's eaſy and elegant Latin letters, 18. 6d. 
| Epiſtolæ Laconice from Cicero, 
Pliny, and other celebrated authors, 1s. 6d. 
Or the laſt two neatly bound together, 38. 


Printed for G. Keith, in Gracechurch-ſtreet ; 
of whom may be had, all other ſchool-books, 
with good allowance to. ſchoolmaſters. 


